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Rest in Hore:—The difference between the saint 
and sinner is kept up in the word of God from its first 
chapter to its last. It opens Genesis, and closes Mal- 
achi. It re-opens Matthew, and concludes the whole 
with its solemn declarations of the Revelation concern- 
ing the eternal perpetuity of these distinctions. ‘‘ He that 
is holy shall be holy still; he that is filthy shall be filthy 
still.”. This separation passes beyond the grave. Over 
this world, and in the next, the same law reigns. Rest 
in hope, is the cheerful word that speaks to us from its 
sacred-page when we bend with crushing sorrow over 
the face of the holy dead. On no other faces than those 
that sleep in the Lord beams that beatitude. The pal- 
ler which sheds upon that countenance the ghastly 
moonlight of the grave is brightness itself in compar- 
ison with the pallor which that hour casts upon the 
vanished soul, if he.does not sleep in Jesus. How 
deathly is its aspect to the eye of love! But if the 
words of sacred triumph had last sounded from those 
now tintless lips; if the smile of the Lord had streamed 
like a glory from that countenance in its last looks of 
love and peace, how different the feelings of the be- 
reaved. Rest in hope is written over the still beloved 
body, no less than its temporarily absenting spirit. 
In the arms of Christ he lies, strong arms, tender arms, 
eternal arms. Whether in the body or out of the body, 
it is altogether in the Lord. Lonely one, cheer your 
drooping heart with these joyful hopes. Put your dead 
beloved, not dead but sleeping, into his affectionate 
care. Your beloved rests in hope; rests from its ago- 
nies, that caused greater agonies in you as you power- 
lessly contemplated him, like one on shore beholding 
his child cast upon the breakers while he can offer no 
salvation. That wrestling is over. He is at peace. 
Qhild or parent, husband or wife, friend or lover, all 
who were Christ's by unconscious or conscious re- 
demption, are with him, and with him forever. Be of 
good cheer. Work yoursday through, and you also 
shall rest in hope. Your weary day shall have a golden 
set, and from its sacred peace the dawn of the eternal 
morning shall joyfully awake you to a resurrection re- 
union of infinite exultation and infinite calm. 





-A Petition To CoLLeGEs.—The seed-time for hon- 
orary degrees is come. Parties are busy sowing be- 
side all college faculty waters in hope that a nice little 
title of two or three letters will be gathered by them- 
selves or their next friend im that glowing harvest of 
Commendement Day. We would respectfully recom- 
mend two distinguished gentlemen for one distinguished 
(?) degree. LL. D. is considered the capstone of Uni- 
versity honors. After that there is no more that these 
begowned dons can do for their begging patrons. It 
means Doctor of Canon and Civil Law—a piece of in- 
formation which its many recipients as well as donors 
will doubtless thank us for imparting—as they probably 
were never aware before of its real import. As others 

are sendin g in their petitions, Taz HeRatp begs leave 











to do likewise. We have in our favored land two di- 
vines of credit and renown who have shown themselves 
masters of canon law. It was supposed that this de- 
partment had become as fossilized as the ichthyosaurian 
race and era, but these zealous scholars have not only un- 
earthed it, they have proved its present vitality ; they have 
shown that it was bigger than Christ and His Church, 
that it could forbid effectually what he commanded, and 
bring His servants to disgrace and dumbness did they 
presume to oppose its decree. We therefore propose 
that all our one hundred and odd colleges discharge on 
these eminent heads this proper degree,—like a volley 
of a hundred and odd can(n)on, and let there be one 
grand salute. Harvard can for once become orthodox 
and Trinity tolerant. Let them all with one voice pro- 


claim. ** Honorandi et reverendissimi Stubbs et Boggs’ 


ascendite!” Let them adorn these revivers of an ex- 
tinct law with its proper armor. Don Quixote deserved 
the coat of mail which the age had long abandoned, but 
with which his chivalrous spirit was properly clothed. 
So let this rusty title, which has never before in a single 
instance in America meant what it purported, be ap- 
plied to its original use. One difficulty may oceur. 
The title recognizes accomplishment in civil as well as 
canon law. These gentlemen can claim no honors of a 
civic sort, legal, social or Christian. To avoid this di- 
lemma let the one title be conferred on both persons. 
Each can then take an ‘“ L,” and consider it as belong- 
ing exclusively to the same department. Or they can 
be linked together in the degree as they have been in 


the course which has won it. “Let each of the colleges, 


therefore, issue a single diploma with the immortal 
names united,—Stubbs and Boggs, LL.D. 





A Mistake !—Bright as ‘‘ Warrington” is, he fails 
sometimes to detect, or rather to declare the truth. 
Thus he unwisely talks of the new liquor law :— 

This new measure will be tried by its practical workings, 
for it is based on ng theory, but on the fact that the old plan 
has failed, and that anew one must be tried. And, as there 
can be no alliance, or society, organized and kept running to 
defend it as a revelation of divine or human w > ees 
ought to be no large body of men determined to o row it 
as oe» «opin! Bh offspring of sin and iniquity. I am by no 
means sanguine of any liant result from it. And if it were 
not iteration to ee as would say again that the men who 
are really interested in suppression of intemperance, and 
have time to attend to the ness, ought to turn their efforts 
into the direction of moral and social reform. Give the people 
something beside the rum shops for places of resort. 

The facts are that more conventions in more locattons 
were held the last year, and have been held for every 
year, in this State, to support this cause, than were ever 
held in the same time in the highest pitch of the anti- 
slavery conflict for that reform. The Secretary of the 
Alliance reports that under its auspices alone, the last 
year, six hundred and fifty-eight addresses were made. 
Besides these, there were hundreds of societies that met 
weekly, and a thousand ministers that preached in 
defense of the law. There never was a moral question 
more liberally or largely supported. It was not for 
lack of these means, but because the hearts of so many 
were fully set in them to do evil. The evangelical 
church to-day is faithful, active and potent. But in a 
conflict at the polls it would be voted out of sight by 
the various bands of unbelief, Papal, ‘‘ spiritual,” skep- 
tical and ‘ no’ -” So has this Christian legis- 
lation, in spite of the most strenuous efforts of its friends, 
fallen beneath the combined forces of rum delirium, 
indifferentism, and that false liberalism which dry rots 
every soul it gains possession of, whether in religion, 
morals, politics or any divine demand. 





May Day Daxcine.—It strikes one as a little incon- 
gruous that a church which pretends to be Christian 
should advertise dancing as one of the prominent at- 
tractions of a May Day Festival. For several years 
Warren Street Chapel, in this city, has been notorious 
for this most unchristian practice. This year, in addi- 
tion to this Unitarian May dance, we find our Episcopal 
friends come out as the patrons of the Terpsichorean 
art. The ladies of St. Mark’s parish, at the aristocratic 
end of the city, advertise a May-pole and Children’s 
Dance in Minot’s Hall. It is not proposed to argue at 
length the right or wrong of dancing, though it would 





not be very difficult to show its true character, and to 
prove its inherent impropriety. What we especially ob- 
ject to is this mixing up of things sacred and profane. 
It is an outrage on all sense of fitness for a church that 
pretends to the name of Christian to take the conrse of 
the two religious societies above-named. The course 
of these societies is all the more worthy of condemna- 
tion in view of the developments in theatricals during 
the past two or three years, where shameless semi- 
nudity of female dancers bas been the greatest attrac- 
tion presented to the staid citizens of Boston and vis- 
itors from the country. Now when these vile displays 
of the theatres are corrupting the minds of young and 
old, to have religious societies give their countenance 
to dancing, and parade their children before the public, 
in dresses that are none too modest, is an insult to 
Christ and his cause. If this passion for dancing must 
be indulged in, we protest against its being carried on 
under the c.oak of religion ; just let there be some differ- 
ence between those who profess to serve God and those 
who make no such profession ; give up. your pretensions to 
the name of Christian, and advertise yourselves as fur- 
nishing the public with amateur theatricals, dancing, 
and the like. 





THE ANTI-PROHIBITIONISTS were accustomed to argue 
that there was need of a license law to suppress the 
liquor shops which flourished the more, the more the 
law was executed. The State Constable’s last report 
answers this folly, in showing how many néw places 
have been opened since the election: Suffolk County, 
879; Essex, 536; Middlesex, 235; Worcester, 226; 
Hampden, 87; Hampshire, 31; Franklin, 41; Berk- 
shire, 103; Norfolk, 321; Plymouth, 150; Barnstable, 
8; Bristol, 162. Total, 2,779. 

If such things are done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry? If almost four thousand of these 
dens have been opened in less than six months, in 
what is called by some a state of legal abeyance, what 
will it be when the new law goes into effect, and every 
town and village and school district shall have its 
licensed victualer, grocer and bar? A member of the 
House from Beverly says we have had free rum all 
winter, and never were better off. Four thousand new 
whisky shops, with not less than forty thousand cus- 
tomers, largely young, are the first fruits of that harvest 
of death and hell. What will the end be? Christians, 
citizens, fathers, mothers, wives, young men, what 
duty have you greater then than the suppression of this 
gigantic and most growing iniquity ? 





The NatTION IN THE Exposition.—The medals and 
other prizes won by our countrymen at the Paris Expo- 
sition are on @xhibition in the Capitol at Washington. 
They comprise a large array of medals, diplonfas, and 
other testimonials of merit.. Our rank among the na- 
tions is very high. France only excelled us in the 
ratio of prizes; 56 per cent. of its exhibitors received 
prizes, 53 per cent. of the American, 471-2 of the 
German, and only 26 of the English. The United 
States received on an average one prize to less thantwo 
exhibitors. The total average per cent. of awards was 
34 1-2 per cent., almost 20 per .cent. less than ours. 
Good for the youngest of the family. L'Enfant terrible 
it is to Europe, whether in the arts of peace or of war, 
in suppressing rebellions or expelling Presidents, or 
making pianos and sewing machines. 





Last Frickers.—The scenes which have disgraced 
the Senate Chamber of the United States the past few 
days, resulting from the intemperate and pugnacious 
language and bearing of Mr. Nelson and others of the 
President's counsel, indicate the hopelessmess of their 
cause. They are the last flickers of the candle; and 
show that the President and his friends will soon have 
not tallow enough to light them to bed, where they must 
henceforth rival the Seven Sleepers. When they begin 
to pelt Manager Butler with ‘‘spoons” and “bottles,” 
and dare him to mortal combat, it shows pretty conclu- 
sively that in the multitude of counselors there is no 
longer either wisdom or wit. 
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IMMORTALITY. 
BY FRANCIS DE HABS JANVIER. 
“O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
1 Corinthians, xv. 55-57. 
Who deems the Saviour dead? 
And yet He bowed his head; 
And while in sudden night the sun retired, 
Ana, through thick darkness hurled, 
Reeled on the shuddering world, 
The mighty Son of God, in blood expired! 


Expired—but, in the gloom 
And silence of the tomb, 
Death’s mystery unveiled to mortal sight: 
Triumphant o’er His foes, 
A conqueror He rose, 
And from the grave commanded life and light! 


And shall we count those dead 
For whom the Saviour bled, 
And died, and rose and lives forevermore? 
And were the grief, and loss, 
The shame, and scourge, and cross, 
Endured in vain by Him whom we adore? 


And shal! His children fear, 
When that great hour draws near, 
Which gives them immortality with God? 
Should not our souls rejoice 
To hear our Father’s voice, 
And gladly take the path the Saviour trod? 


Through death’s deep shadow lies 
Our journey to the skies, 
And all beyond is light, and life, and love ; 
The dead whom we deplore 
Have only passed before, 
And wait to greet us in the world above! 


Then let the summons come 
Which calls our spirits home, 
From sin, and paia, and sorrow, ever free ; 
Where weary ones may rest 
Upon that Saviour’s breast, 
Whose death revealed our immortality ! 





FLINGS FROM A FLAIL. 

Were it not for the atmosphere, the sun’s rays would 
be not merely useless, they would be intolerable. 
Faith, taking the place of sight, serves as an atmos- 
phere between God and us, making communion with 
him possible. 

It is one of the beautiful types of the Bible that the 
book of the Law was sprinkled with blood. There is a 
world of meaning in that appointment. 

Receiving in their simplicity, with no spirit of specu- 
lation, the representations which the Father and the 
Son make of their love toward each other, we may 
profitably think how the Father must have loved his 
absent Son while occupied in his earthly work. In this 
connection we may also reflect that toward every dear, 
faithful servant of theirs in this world, living wholly for 
his God and Redeemer, the Father and the Som have 
feelings which Christ does not-hesitate to compare 
with the love between the Father and himself. ‘That 
the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them 
and I in them.” 

Success in our enterprises and the drawing of men 
toward us, is frequently a result of personal covenant- 
ing with God. ‘For they fell to him out of Israel in 
abundance when they saw that the Lord his God was 
with him.” 

Leave your prayer with God, and act. ‘He an- 
swered her never a word.” But He heard her. He 
was preparing her for the answer. She would not 
have gone upon the pages of the Bible if Christ had 
answered her at once. 

** Power with God,”—what constitutes it? Is there 
anything soto be desired? Men have had it. Its in- 
fluence is recognized by the most High Himself when 
he says that Noah, Daniel and Job could not prevail 
for a certain purpose. If we did nothing else but live 
so as to qualify ourselves to pray, we should leag a 
well-spent life. 

Success in life, so called, without the favor of God, 
is showa to be an empty thing when it is said that 
‘*the prosperity of fools shall destroy them.” If even 
success may be fatal to an irreligious man, surely he is 
to be pitied. 

Some things in the behaviour and speech of the chil- 
dren of Israel to their God are as inconceivable as any 
mysteries in the Bible. Take this for an example: 
‘* Behold, he smote the rock; can he give bread also? ” 

Deep meanings are in that experience of Ezekiel 
(ce. 3) when he took a roll written full with lamenta- 
tions and mournings and woe and ate it, ‘‘ and it was 
in my mouth as honey for sweetness.” Was he ‘ vin- 
dictive,” ‘‘cruel?” No, he took part with his God 
against sinners, as all the righteous will do in the.great 
day. 

The sorrow and love of the man Christ Jesas at John 
the Baptist’s death, must have been most deep and ten- 
der. ‘*When Jesus heard of it, he departed thence by 
ship into a desert place.” The veil is drawn, after the 


manner of inspiration, which does not indulge in exhi- 
bitions of personal love; but what must have been the 
thoughts of Jesus upon his forerunner and the manner 
of his death! To have been the subject of sueh 
thoughts was worth all which it cost. The death of 
every servant of his is precious in the sight of the 
Lord. 


** He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted.” 








We may well be satisfied to follow our divine Lord in 
this, which was a principal business of his life. It is 
even now pursued by him. 

Yield to every impulse to pray,—at spare minutes, 
in the midst of work, in the street, in company. You 
know not what may be going on concerning you, some- 
where, at those moments when you feel these impulses 
to pray. Itisas thoughthere were spiritual telegraphic 
threads spreading toward us faom every place where 
our interests are concerned, and these threads are 
breathed upon by the omniscient, loving spirit of God, 
and we are, in a sense, netified; hence, perhaps, those 
unaccountable impulses which we feel to pray. He 
may be making signs to us that something is coming, 
or that something is enacting, which deeply concerns 
us. Thus ‘the Spirit itself maketh intercession in 
us.” 





TENNYSON’S LUCRETIUS 

Is a most powerful delineation and denunciation of the 
present popular philosophy, scientific, metaphysic, re- 
ligious and social. Itis professedly a portrait of an 
ancient philosopher, but really of modern philosophy. 
No such rebuke to the rampant materialism of the age 
has been penned. It is founded on incidents inthe ca- 
reer and death of the Epicurean philosopher and Ro- 
man poet Lucretius. History tells us that he commit- 
ted suicide through insanity at the age of forty-four; 
his wife having given him a philter to regain his affec- 
tions, which potion some thought turned on the brain. 
He believed in the fortuitous concourse of atoms as 
causing ereation, and in the indifferentism of the gods. 
Tennyson has imbued these pagan philosophers with 
his own spirit, and paints his wild imaginings in pow- 
erful colors. 

Thus he portrays his dream of the horrors of chaos; 
and the worse horrors of Epicurean lust, a prefigur- 
ing of the foul theatrical dancing demons of to-day. 


Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing: and once the flash of a thunderbolt— 
Methought I never saw so tierce a fork— 

Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and showed 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 

Bianching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry. 

Storm und what dreams ye holy gods, what dreams, 
For thrice I wakened after dreams. Perchance 

We do but mecollect the dreams that come 

Just ere the waking: terrible! for it seemed 

A void was made in Nature; all her bonds 
Cracked; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 

And torrents of her myriad universe 

Running along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 

Another and an r frame of things 

Forever: that was mine, my dream, I knew it— 

Of and noleagias to me, as the dog 

With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 

His function of the woodland: but the next 

I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 

Came Siviee rain-like down again on earth, 

And where it dashed the reddening meadow, sprang 
No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, 

For these I thought my dream would show to me, 
But girls, Hetairai curious in their art, 

Hired animali«ms, vile as those that made 

The berry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 

Than aught they fable of the quiet gods, 

And hands they mixt, and yelled and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yelled again 

Half suffocated, and sprang up and saw— 

Was it the first beam of my latest day? 


Thus he conceives that all-vivifying Love whom Lucre- 
tius invokes at the beginning of his poem, and whom 
Tennyson might have raised to the gospel fullness and 
purity and power of the same idea: 


did I take 

That popular name of thine to shadow forth 

The all-generating power and genial heat 

Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large and lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder. and the bird 

Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers; 
Which things appear the work of mighty gods. 


This description ef the Empyrean has never been 
equaled for beauty of imagination. It is, however, as 
horr®le in its cold selfishness : 


The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their secret everlasting calm! and such, 

Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain, 
Letting his own life go. 


Equally dreadful is this portraiture of Apollo, or the 
Sun. Heathenism never was better arrayed and never 
looked more demoniacal by the side of the only God 
and Saviour and his salvation : 


Look where another of our gods, the Sun, 

— Delius, or of older use 

All-seeing Hyperion—what you will, 

Has mounted yonder; since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreaked on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the d 

Hereafter; tales! for never = on earth 

Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit; nor knows he what he sees, 
King of the East although he seem, and girt 

With song and flame and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those impurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven; 
And here he glances on an eye new-born, 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain; 
And here he stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze upon him to the last: 





And here upon a yellow eyelid fallen 

And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not thankful that his troubles are no more, 
And me, although his fire is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all ean tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 

Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 

That men like soldiers nfy not quit the post 
Alletted by the gods: but he that holds 

The are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake—ay, and gout and stone, that break 
Body toward death, and palsy, death-in-life, 
And wretched worst disease of all, 
These prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 

And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable, 
Abominable, strangers at my hearth 

Not welcome, harpies miring every dish, 

The phantom husks of something foully done, 
And fleeting through the boundless universe, 
And blasting the long quiet of ~~ breast 
With animal heat and dire insanity. 


Thus fearfully he portrays the evil passions of men. 
The description answers exactly to the present ragings 
of unholy lust. It is the White Fawn, in its undisguis- 
ed abominableness. 





I scan him now 

. Beastlier than any phantom of his kind 
That ever butted his brother-brute 
For lust or lusty blood or provender : 
I bate, abhor, spit, sicken at him; and she 
Loathes him as well; such a precipitate heel, 
Fledged as it were with Mercury’s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her to me: but will she fling herself, 
Shameless upon me? Cateh her foot: nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness 
And eavern-shadowing laurels, hide? do I wish 
What? that the bush were leafless? or to whelm 
All of them in one massacre? O ye gods, 
I know you ee earcless, to you 
From chilly want and ancient use I call— 
I thought | lived securely as yourselves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none : 
No larger feast than under = or pine 
With een laid along the grass, to take 
Only such egps as left us friendly-warm, 
Aftirming cich his own philosophy— 
Nothing to mar the sober majes 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life— 
But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and — hands upon my will 
Wrenching it backward into his: and spoils 
My bliss in being; and it was not great; 
For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm, 
Or Heliconian honey in living words, 
To make a truth less harsh, I often Ww 
Tired of so much within our little life, 
Or of so little in our little life— 
Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end. 


Very fine is his allusion to Lucretia, who, to rid her- 
self of a foulness of body less than that which taints 
his soul fell upon her husband's dagger. 


Whose death-blow strack the dateless doom of kings, 
When brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 

She made her in sight of Collatine 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 
As I am breaking now! 


This mental and moral chaos which possesses him, 
fit emblem and result of his material philosophy he 
thus expresses in terms of painful power : 


And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature take, and, forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man, 
Dash them anew ——s her will 
Through all her eye ito Man once more, 
Or beast, or bird, or fish, or opulent flower— 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shattered into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to pieces—and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself, 
But he, his ho and hates, his homes and fanes, 
And even his bones long-laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself shall \ 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen forever,—till that hour, 
My — work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 
And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell, 
Shall stand: ay, surely: then it fails at | 
And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 
Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 
Yearned after by the wisest of the wise, 
Who fail to find thee, being as thou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain. 


With the apostrephe he plunges the knife into his 
breast and dies. The philosophy of to-day, Epicurean, 
earthly, sensual, devilish, chaotic and infernal he has 
intentionally portrayed. It is not Lucretius but Carlyle, 
Darwin, Mill, the spiritualists, the sensualists of the 
novel and the stage, all are here united and depicted in 
their cognate life and character. Let every Christian, 
every soul read and shudder, and shun this horror of 
great darkness and greater crime. Divine tranquillity 
of nature and of man is found only in Christ the Créa- 
tor and Redeemer and Lord of both. 





SPIRITUAL SOLITUDE. 
BY REY. D. H. ELA. 

It is God’s policy to isolate men in spiritual things. 
He makes them stand alone. If they are not made to 
feel, like the prophet of Horeb, that there are no other 
worshipers of the true God, at least there are times when 
each follower of Christ does feel that none are called 
to the same experiences, and hence none can sympa- 
thize with him in the work or consecration to whieh he 





is called. God tests the sincerity of those who would 
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begin to follow Christ by requiring of them separation 
from the world. They must break away from all the 
world—their world—and seek God for themselves. 
Until the man feels that he would serve God though 
alone, he is not of the spirit of Christ. But this break- 
ing away from all the world is isolation. It is not 
simply a change of companionship. It is rather a giv- 
ing up of society. The old soeiety under the awakening 
spirit of God may have become distasteful to a degree 
or have been found wanting in some vital element,— 
nevertheless to separate from it is, for the time at least, 
to accept solitude. The soul does not at once feel him- 
self in fellowship with God’s people. Often it is days 
or weeks before he feels that spirit which unites him 
with them, and meanwhile, voluntarily separated from 
the world, he walks in a solitary waste. 

So also God's people pass through solitudes to the 
higher spiritual experiences. Like the Master they are 
led out into the wilderness—sometimes to be tempted 
of the devil—preparatory to the enlarged experience 
and work to which God calls them. It is not God's 
purpose to make his people uncharitable toward each 
other, rather to teach them the divine charity. Yet it 
often happens that a soul sincerely struggling up to- 
ward God, and seeking a higher experience of the 
things of God, sees but too clearly the imperfections of 
other Christians, and@ccasionally feels like the prophet, 
I only am left to follow God. There is great danger in 
such seasons that ‘‘ sour godliness,” a spirit of harsh 
censoriousness, may be developed instead of the diviner 
charity which God désigns to bring forth; which 
sees most clearly the imperfections of humanity, and 
yet remembers and imitates the love of God. In such 
experiences God tests the faith, and develops the 
strength of his people. If he shows them at last that 
he has thousands of as faithful followers, he first draws 
them out in personal and special consecration, and 
teaches them to trust not in the men but in God. 

Thence the man of God goes out todraw men. If 
faithful in such experience he has acquired power with 
God and with men. He may east his mantle on others, 
and make them prophets or servants of prophets. And 
this not by special effort to attract or to command, nor 
with special desire to do so. Rather, unconsciously and 
humbled at the discovery of the power and its results he 
will yet, by the simple drawings ofthe spirit, within him, 
lead others to Christ. In such solitude, the same in 
kind, though immensely beyond that of his people in 
degree, Christ dwelt. Such separation he asks of the 
Father for his disciples in his last prayer before the cru- 
cifixion. Such have they known who have been most 
like Christ in their power to persuade men. 





HYMN OF NIAGARA. 
(CHORIAMBIC.) 


Here stand! here from the flood, raving unceasingly 
Hoarse, shrill, arise; shrill as the wind, when it 
Roars through the trees stripped of their foliage, 
Singing the wild anthem of rty. 


With these come to the ear, ever at intervals, 
wick notes, rattling and sharp; like the artillery 
eard when a sterm, driving up rapidly, 

Crashes the oaks down with its thunderbolts. 


Now rise, mufiled in mist, rolling up heavily, 

Deep tones, awfully grand, shaking the earth, as they 

Swell like the low bass of the thunder-storm, 

Heard by the strained ear of the listener. 

Thus float over the mist ever in ot ang | 

Three tones, joyous and free, forming Niagara’s 

Anthem of praise, new every moment, yet 

Changeless as time, old as eternity. 

THOMAS HILL, President of Harvard University. 

—Putnam’s Monthly. 





“ARE WE A CHRISTIAN NATION 2?” 


What is it tobe Christian? Is it not to believe in, 
and seek to become like, in moral character, the 
Lord Jesus Christ? Hgw many are there in this nation 
that do thus? How many, even in the church, are there 
that consciously and resolutely and constantly strive to 
bring themselves into perfect subjection to the law of 
Christ ? 
If this is too mueh to ask, or to expect of the nation, 
how many are there who have even a settled and honest 
intention to govern their outward life, without devoting 
their heart, according to Christ's precepts? How many 
among the people? How many among the law makers? 
How many among the rulers? Why, the church itself— 
which is always the best of the land—is sadly deficient 
in firm gnd pervading Christian principle ; what can be 
expected from the rest of the people ? 
~ Let us look into this mattera moment. Begin with 
the top. Look at the President! Look at the Capitol, 
and all who are in it! Some high and noble souls— 
many who have some high and noble traits; but how 
are they, takén all in all, amd year by year? How far 
from Christian, both in public and private life. We 
should not dare look too closely at the conduct, or 
the hearts of the men we set on high to represent our 
nation. 





Look at our State capitols and city halls, and see what 
manner of doings go on in them. Dare the most white- 
washing reporter say that such things prove the Chris- 
tianity of our nation ? 

Look at our law schools, our medical schools, our 
West Point. Sodom was scarcely less Christian than 
these places are, except when now and then God's 
Spirit enters the door and cleanses them for a season, 
Happy is it for human nature that the Holy Spirit can 
dwell where thou and IJ, reader, could not endure life. 

Look at “society.” Is it, with its glare, its hollow- 
ness, its pride, its lies, its weariness at morn, and its 
fever at night—is ‘‘ society” Christian? 

Look at philanthropy.” It calls man divine; and 
it calls Christ ‘‘ the son of a peasant sire ”—is ‘* philan- 
thropy” Christian? There is a true philanthropy, 
whose base, and whose life-blood are the love of Jesus 
Christ, and man for whom he died; but this is not that 
which the many really self-denying and zealous helpers 
of man, that are on every side, feel. 

Look at literature. The very religious papers, while 
they on the one side have Christian teaching, on the 
other have covert thrusts and slurs at the truth, if noth- 
ing worse. Are these Christian ? 

Books, large and small—stories, long and short—are 
made on purpose to poison with infidelity the minds of 
our people. This, besides the thousand, thousand isms 
that, having no thought for or against Christianity, are 
merely heathen. Our school books are heathen. Chris- 
tianity is as systematically kept out of them as politics 
are kept by some ministers out of religion. The mass 
of our scholars—are they Christian or heathen? And 
the churches; where is there one that contains not 
one or more known and felt transgressor, that has cour- 
age and fidelity enough to try and expel him? 

Listen to the conversation of the people. Hew much 
do they speak to one another of the Lord, or the things 
that he loves? How many, even of those that would 
like to, feel free to speak at all times such things as the 
Lord loves to put down in his book of remembrance ? 
Is the conversation of our nation Christian or heathen ? 

And, lastly, look at the family. How many, many 
times is that which should be a little heaven really 
much more like a little hell! The parents unjust, vio- 
lent, unloving ; and the children impudent, selfish, quar- 
relsome. Who does not know more such families than 
he would like to point out? Who is there who knows, 
intimately enough to be a good judge, more than two 
or three families really leavened and controlled, from 
father to youngest born, by loving, Christian principle ? 
Are the families of our nation Christian or heathen ? 

It is a startling thing to look this subject fairly in the 
face. We are not a Christian nation. Britain is not a 
Christian nation. There is no Christian nation on the 
earth—this, if we use the name as He from whom we take 
it would use it. The world is ‘‘ waiting” yet. The true 
leaven is working, but the world’s will has never yet, in 
any nation, been fully turned towards Christ; and until 
that occurs, how can there be a true Christian nation ? 
No wonder that our Lord, able to look down the ages 
until this time, and we know not how far beyond, 
uttered that omineus question: ‘‘ But when the Son of 
Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 

God's Spirit seems now to be striving with our people 
in all directions through the land. 0, let us, as many 
as be true and deep-hearted, cease not to work and pray, 
that when a new harvest of souls is gathered into the 
church, it may be of such as shall not give themselves 
rest nor peace until this our dear, troubled native land 
becomes ‘‘a Christian nation.” 

AvuGusTa Moore. 





JOAN WASTE, 


Among many who glorified God by suffering martyr- 
dom in the reign of Queen Mary, Joan Waste, a poor 
woman, deserves never to be forgotten. Though blind 
from her birth, she learned at an early age to knit 
stockings and sleeves, and to assist her father in the 
business of rope-making; and always discovered the 
utmost aversion to idleness and sloth. After the death 
of her parents she lived with her brothér, and by daily 
attending the churvh, and hearing divine service read 


in the vulgar tongue, during the reign of King Edward,, 


became deeply impressed with religious principle. This 
rendered her desirous of possessing the word of God; 
so that at length, having by her labor earned and saved 
as much money as would purchase a New Testament, 
she procured one; and as she could not read it herself, 
got others to read it to her, especially an old man, sev- 
enty years of age, the clerk of a parish in Derby, who 
read a chapter to her almost every day. She would 
sometimes give a penny or two, (as she could spare,) to 
those who would not read to her without pay. BY this 
means she kecame well acquainted with the ‘New esta- 
ment, and cduld repeat a chapters Without book, 
and daily inoreasing in sacred knowledge, exhibited its 
influence in ber life, till, when she was about twenty- 
two years of age, she was condemned for not believing 
the Popish doctrine of Christ’s bodily presence in the 
saq@ament, and burned at Derby, August 1, 1556.— 
ownley’s Biblical Recerds, 
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CHRIST THE MODEL PREACHER. 

As to his mode of teaching, it was not systematic ; 
and in this his example was imitated by the Apostles. 
The language and form in which it was delivered were 
unphilosophica] ; that is, instead of employing terms of 
science, He formed his expressions from passing occur- 
rences, and whatever objects happened to be present to 
his hearers at the time of his addressing them. Or 
else He spoke in parables, or made use of that ancient 
symbolic language so often adopted by the Jewish 
prophets, as when he washed his disciples’ feet, and set 
a child in the midst of them. As to the matter of his 
teaching, his discourses aim either at correcting what 
was perverted, and explaining what was obscure in the 
preceding state of morals and religious knowledge, or 
else they declare truths not before revealed. With the 
several leading topics which they embrace, the Chris- 
tian reader is presumed to be familiar; and it is sufii- 
cient to observe briefly, that of the former kind are his 
exhortations of inward purity, as opposed to mere out- 
ward acts of obedience, and compliance with the spirit 
rather than with the letter of the precept. To the lat- 
ter class belong the doctrines of Atonement and Grace ; 
of the Trinity in Unity; eertain points of revelation 
relating to a future state; and wiahowee else may be 
considered as peculiar to the Christian_ revelation.— 
Bishop Hinds. 


THE SPLENDID PREACHER. 


Richard Baxter preached as feeling that the truths of 
God were too great and glorious in themselves to be 
covered up with the little trappings of human adora- 
ments. He would as soon have thought of hanging the 
rainbow with tinsel. His eloquence consisted of round- 
ed sentences. * * * He never preached a sermon to 
display his scholastic learning or his power of logic; 
but his aim was ever to win souls to Christ. If fine and 
elegant sermons are tolerated at all, it is in the press 
only, when they are to be read as discussfons of a sub- 
ject, and read either as an intellectual exercise or as a 
discipline of conscience. In the pulpit splendid ser- 
mons are splendid sins. They dazzle, and amuse, and 
astonish, like brilliant fireworks, but they throw day- 
light on no subject. They draw attention to the preach- 
er instead of the subject. The yO preacher, like 
the pyrotechnist, calculates on a dark night among his 
attendants ; and amid the coruscation of the pulpit, his 
skill and art are admired and applauded, but Christ is 
not glorified. If angels weep and devils mock, it is at 
the pulpit door of a splendid preacher.—Dr. Jenkyn. 








GOD'S WISDOM. 


The church is in its preparation only for its future 
glory. The temple is only building, the lively stones 
are only gathering, polishing, and finishing for their re- 
spective gy oe As soon as an individual Christian is 
mature, he is removed; the harvests of each season, 
as soon as they ripen, are gathered in, and fresh growth 
succeeds. We see, therefore, but indistinctly and par- 
tially the fullness of God’s wisdom and love in all that 
He is doing. What will be the coming maturity? If 
the present truth be so precious, what will be the full- 
ness of truth and glory in the day of Christ, when all 
the saints are gathered together in the glorified bodies 
of the resurrection, in the presence of Christ; when we 
shall see Him as he is, and know as we are known? O, 
happy day, the Lord hasten it, and bring us each one to 
partake of it!—Rev. HE. Bickersteth. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Regular agricultural statistics seem to have been late- 
ly achieved, for the first time, in England. Its total 
acreage is 32 1-2 millions, and of Wales nearly 5 mil- 
lions—37 1-2 millions in all. Of this, nearly 8 millions 
are devoted to the growth of cereals. In Scotland, 
scarcely more than one million out of twenty, is arable. 
The aggregate area ynder cern crops of all descrip- 
tions, in 1867, was ,590 acres, against 9,278,784 
acres in 1866; giving for the present year an excess of 
109,806 acres. About 3 million acres are under wheat, 
which—estimating the average produce at 3 1-2 quar- 
ters (28 bushels) an acre—would give the aggregate 
yield of 1867 as 302,341,430 bushels; a balance of 1,- 
447,182 bushels less than the crop of the previous year. 
Less wheat has been grown than usual the past year on 
account of special inducements to grow barley, which 
has fetched an unusually large price. The number of 
beasts in England and Wales (with four legs we pre- 
sume) is returned as 4,017,790, against 3,848,435, in 
1866. There are more than 6 millions more of sheep in 
Great Britain this year than last. Has the mutton- 
market heard of it? 


THE MUSICAL CAT. 

Monerif, in his biography of Mlle. Dupuy, the cele- 
brated harpist, states that she was convinced that she 
owed her artistic excellence to her favorite cat. As 
soon as she began a prelude on the instrument her cat 
assumed an attitude of intense attention. On coming 
to any passage of peculiar beauty the excited grimai- 
kin went into a feline ecstasy; and so well measured 
was this sensibility aceording to the excellence of the 
playing and the pathos of the composition, that Mlle. 

upuy was able to judge of the quality of the music by 
the manifest emotions of her cat. She came to believe 
that the nervous creature was an exact prophet, fore- 
telling precisely how the music would affect a human 
audience. 





To be thankful to God is not to say, ‘* God be praised,” 
er ‘‘God be thanked;” but to remember what he de- 
sires, and exectite what he commands. To be thank- 
ful to God is certainly to love him, and to love him j 
to keep his commandments; so saith our Saviour, ‘ 
ye love me, keep my commandments,” —Chillingworth, 
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THE HOME TABLE. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 


To the Memory of George A. Dyer, of East Boston. 
HE DIED,— 
As disappear the golden host 
Of sunbeams, when the spectre ghost 
Of darkness, stealthy, creeps abroad, 
To rule the world with heavy rod,— 
As bow the tender bud and leaf, 
To chilling rain, in silent grief,— 
Or as the fragile, fragrant rose 
Its petals shuts to night’s repose. 


HE DIED,— 
As gently too, as spring’s warm breeze, 
Will kiss the blossoms from the trees; 
As die the wavelets on the shore, 
When storms and raging wind are o’er, 
As gently as when flowers feel 
The blight and chill upon them steal. 
He died as calmly as the night 
Reclineth in the arms of light. 


HE DIED 
At noontide glory of his life, 
Where eager for its fray and strife. 
In all the power of manly truth, 
In all the zeal of earnest youth. 
Entwined about our hearts and hearth, 
Where best were felt and known his worth. 
Tn all our hopes and prayers and tears, 
And sacred trust of future years. 


HE DIED. 
The rarest flowers that decked his clay 
Ere borne from our embrace away,— 
The silent echo of each room,— 
The vacant chair and household gloom— 
Reeall each day the presence dear 
** Of some one gone,” who once was near. 
“ How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on.” 


HE DIED! 
No more repeat this sulemn strain, 
No more indulge the sad refrain; 
For passed this life and passed the skies, 
His soul inhabits Paradise. 
He lives, since Jesus died to save, 
And conquered sim, death and the grave. 
He lives forever and no throe 
Of anxious care or pain will know. 


HE LIVES! 
Hear us, our Father, as we roam, 
Afflicted sorely far from home :— 
We place our hands in Thine and pray, 
That Thou wilt lead us all the way. 
Help us to walk by fuith, and trust 
That God is good and always just. 
And howsoe’er severe the rod 
’Tis but in mercy and from God, 





BETTY BEESWAX, 
A TRUE STORY. 


Betty Beeswax! What a funny name! There were 
two reasons why the little girl of whom I am going to 
- tell you got this name. The first reason was that her 
real name was Elizabeth. You must know that Betty 
Beeswax figured forty years ago, and in those days they 
made the last part of that name into Betty. The other 
- reason why this little girl got this funny name, and the 
particular reason why she got the last name, was be- 
cause she had a great relish for Beeswax; and the 
' print of her front teeth was often found in her mother’s 
work-basket when there was any Beeswax there. 

I cannot tell you much abouther when she was very 
little, only that once she was very sick, and they all gave 
her up to die. She lay like one dead for several days, 
and her grave clothes were got ready for her. I said 
they all gave her up, but her father said he did not,— 
he could not. 

She had an old nurse named Margaret. This nurse 
was avery deyoted Christian, though very ignorant. 
She thought that God pitied her ignorance, and taught 
her by his Spirit often to do particular things, and per- 
haps he did, we cannot tell; for her ignorance was 
something she could not help; she had no instruction 
when she was young, when it is the time to get instruc- 
tion. 

Just as little Betty was thought to be dead, this old 
nurse said that God told her what te do to make her 
live. She was to go and catch a chicken, and kill it, 
and while it was yet warm with blood, make a broth of 
it as quickly as she could, and give it in some way to 
the lifeless appearing little sufferer. This she did; 
though she said she caught a chicken once and let it 
go again, it seemed so foolish to think that could make 

- the child live. But it did make it live; and I have 
heard its mother say that it began to revive after the 

’ very’ first spoonful was got into its system; and in a 
few hoirs it opened its eyes. I have since heard that 
such a prescription has been made by some of the 
greatest physicians; but this old nurse knew nothing 
of any such thing before. 

I must now tell you the story of her childhood. It 





is a strange story. I should doubt its truthfulness if I 
had not heard Betty Beeswax say since she has grown 
up that she has asked her own mother all about it, and 
she told her that it was true; it occurred in her own 
town. 

Old Margaret, as she was very respectfully called, 
did not remember her father, but she remembered her 
mother, I think. At any rate other people remember- 
ed her, and that after Margaret’s father had left her, or 
had died, she married a man that fancied her, and 
went away and left this child, Margaret, alone in the 
house to starve to death. Margaret had a mark on her 
face, and her looks did not suit the man that wished to 
marry her mother, and so he would not have her go 
withthem. This had been told before they went away. 
Some time after they had gone, some persons went into 
the house that they had left, and they heard a singular 
sound, a low moaning; and it seemed to be in the 
wall. They could not tell what to think. The walls 
in those days were made of paneled boards, up as far 
as the chairs reached. I mean by paneled boards, 
boards made in strips like the panels of a door. Often 
in putting up these panels they would enclose some 
spaces wide enough for a little closet, because they 
did not make the most of every inch in building as 
they do now-a-days. Well, it was in one of these little 
spaces behind the wall, that the child Margaret was 
put, and shut in, and fastened in. She must have had a 
little air coming to her from under the unfinished floor 
in those spaces, or she would not have lived to make a 
sound, and would never have been found. It must be 
that her mother hoped somebody would find her, for 
she had put some bread in with her; the people that 
tore down the panels and found her, found some 
mouldy bread in there with her. She was almost dead. 
She was then taken as one of the town’s poor, and taken 
care of just as it happened. She proved to be a very 
wicked child; and who wonders, when she had such a 
mother, if she partook of her mother’s nature at all? 
And it seems she did, for they said she was very cruel. 

When she got to be somewhat large, all the little 
children were afraid of her. She would catch them 
and play shoe them as they do horses, and drive sharp 
little nails’ through their thin shoes until their feet 
would bleed. Other things of this kind she was al- 
ways ready to do. She took pleasure in frightening 
even gtown people. One time she heard some men 
boasting that they never prayed; that they were not 
afraid of anything there might be in another world; 
that nobody could “scare” them iuto praying. She 
thought she would try it. They were millmen, and she 
knew they were the men that kept the mill sawing in 
the night. So she prepared herself to appear to them 
as a ghost, or apparition, from another world. It 
seems she knew that wicked people are cowards. 
Well, Margaret took a sheet with her, and got down 
among the logs where these men had to go in the mid- 
dle of the night to get some to saw. She wrapped the 
large white sheet all around her, and when they came, 
she rose right up before them and stood still. They 
asked what was wanted, but she only made some un- 
earthly sound. They were so frightened that they 
could not move. At last one askel the other if he 
could not pray. She was so amused at hearing that 
said that she laughed out, and they detected her but 
could not catch her. 


As she grew older, she became worse and worse, 
and did many wicked things. At length God sent his 
Spirit into her heart, and showed her her great sinful- 
ness. She did not know what was tlie matter with her; 
she could neither+leep, nor eat, nor stand alone. The 
doctor said she was not sick, he could not do anything 
for her. Some Christians who weut to see her found 
what was the matter. After she had sufficently re- 
pented, God forgave her, and she was one of the har 
piest persons that ever lived, and continued so ever 
afterwards. She was so afraid that she should sin again 
that she would often arise in the night and pray to God 
to keep her. I have heard a woman say who used some- 
times to sleep with her, that after she got quite old, she 
would get up and kneel beside the bed in the middle of 
the night. When she would sing and speak of Jesus, 
her face would so shine with heavenly feelings that the 
children even in the meeting would notice it. 

It was after she had got to be a strong Christian that 
she was the means of saving the life of little Betty 
Beeswax. Little Betty was always taught to love the 
old nurse for this particular reason; and she loved her 
always, for after she was converted she was always 
kind. When her parents moved from that part of the 
State to a distant part, they left the old nurse Marga- 
ret to have her home with other fri@nds, and the little 
girl felt very sad about it. Old Margaret had a partic- 
ular friend, a colored woman, nanred Venus. The 
parents of Venus had been slaves im Massachusetts ; 
and for a while after they were liberated, they did not 


seem to know what to do with their children when they 
were born ;. so they used to give them away just as we 
give away kittens when they are a few days old. Ve- 
nus was given away in this manner when she wasa 
few days old, and the people who had her, brought her 
up very nicely. 

After she was past youth she used sometimes to wear 
a black satin dress, with a snowy white neckerchief, 
that made her look so nice, as Betty Beeswax used to 
think. The people that took her left her a good sup- 
port when they died, so she was able to dress as she 
pleased. I suppose the particular reason why old Ve- 
nus and old Margaret were such friends, was because ® 
they both loved God so devotedly. Old Margaret's first 
token of remembrance to little Betty after she with 
her parents had moved away, was a black doll, dressed 
in black satin, the perfect image of old Venus; and I 
have heard her say since she has grown up to be a lady, 
that this dol] saved her in her childhood from all preju- 
dice against colored people if they Were only clean. 
I believe they usually keep as clean as white people do 
in their circumstances. But I have not told you much 
about Betty now; I must tell more about her the next 
time. I must subscribe myself, 

Betry’s ACQUAINTANCE. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 19 
Iam composed of 43 letters. - 
My 1, 2, 4,3, 11, 15, 16, 24, is sinful. 
My 15, 28, 32, is an organ of the body. 
My 32, 31, 28, 25, is what farmers do. 
My 39, 37, 17, is an animal of burden. * 
My 16, 13, 15, 25, 30, 31, 40, was stoned to death. 
My 11, 7, 10, 21, was a good man. 
My 15, 35, 41, 37,21, 33, was a prophet. 
My 29, 18, 27, 17, 33, 26, was a king in the time of Christ. 
My 24, 3, 7, 29, 23, talked with God. 
My 29, 7, 32, 12, 40, 22, 21, 41, 39, 40, 37, is a Book of the New 
Testament. 
My 9, 19, 29, 31, is a sin. 
My 20, 23, 14, 40, 24, is a pronoun. 
My 8, 7, 26, is a preposition. 
My 18, 11, 6, is an adjective. 
My 38, 14, 40, 15, is a creeping vine. 
My 36,5, is a pronoun. 
My 36, 42, 10, 34, 43, is a country. 
My whole is found in the Old Testament. 
Answer to Bnigma No. 17. 
“ My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe 
my ways!” 


“ Charity.” 


G.C. KIng. 


Answer to Enigma No. 18. 








FROM HERE AND ‘THERE. 


A Scorcu Question.—The Scotch preacher, Erskine, 
once pro da ‘* r” to a recreant brother, a black- 
smith. Erskine determined to silence him. The con- 
versation proceeded as follows : . 

‘* Walter Simpson.” 

‘* Here, sir,” says Walter. ‘‘Are ye wanting me?” 

** Attention, sir! Now, Walter, can you tell me how 
long Adam stood in a state of innocence? ” 

«* Aye—till he got a wife,” instantly replied the anvil 
hammerer. ‘‘ But can you tell me how long he stood 
after?” 

«« Sit down, Walter,” said the discomfited divine. 


A Harry. Hreart.—A little boy came to me this 
morning with a broken arrow, and begged me to mend 
it for him. It wasa very handsome arrow, and was 
the pride of his heart, just then, so I did not wonder 
to see his lip quivering, and the tears come into his 





eyes. . 
be I'll éry to fix it, darling,” I said, ‘‘ but I'm afraid I 
can’t do it.” ; 

He watched me anxiously for a few moments, and 
then said, cheerfully : 

‘* Never mind, mamma; ‘‘if you can’t fix it, Dll be 
just as happy without it.” : 

Wasn't that a brave, sunshiny heart? And that mad& 
me think of a dear little girl, only three years old, 
whom I once saw bringing out her choicest on 
to amuse a little homesick cousin. Among the rest 
was a little trunk, with bands of gilt paper for straps— 
a very pretty toy; but careless little Fred tipped the 
lid too far back, and broke it off. He burst out with a 
i ery of fright, but little Minnie, with her own eyes full 
| of tears said : j 

«« Never mind, Freddie ; just see what a cunning lit- 
Ue cradle the top will make.” 

Dear little Minnie went to live with the angels a few 
years ago, but we have a great many such sweet mem- 
ories to keep of her. 

Keep a happy heart, little children, and you will be 





like sunbeams everywhere you go.—Little 


James Oliphant, minister of Dunbarton, had a curi- 
ous habit of making running comments, in a low tone 
of voice, as he read the Scriptures. Henmee—as he 
never cured himself of the practice—those seats that 
were nearest the pulpit were the most highly prized. 
Here are two samples of his ‘‘ pulpit notes.” . 

Reading of the swine rushing into the sea, he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ O that the devil had been choked too!” Redd- 
ing Peter’s remark, ‘‘ We have left all and followed 
Thee,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ Aye, boastin’, Peter, aye brag- 
gin’—what had ye to leave but an auld crazy boat and 
may be twa or three rotten nets?” ; 
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THE MONTHLIES. 

The Riverside for May is as beautiful as any of its predeces- 
sors. ‘ Feeding the Calf” is its frontispiece, a charming pic- 
ture, “ Hunter and Tom,” by Jacob Abbott, “ Pomerania at 
Whitsuntide,” “The Young Virginians,” by Paul Crayon, 
“Francis Huber,” “The Arbutus Quest,” “Barrels and 
Beans,” with lots more true, lively and finely pictured articles, 
make up a delightful number. Children catch cold gathering 
Mayflowers. Only gather two subscribers to Tur HERALD, 
and we will send you this best of the flowers of May, blossom- 
ing monthly all the year. 

Harper’s for May abounds and superabounds as usual in 
picturesque papers. “Among the Andes,” and “Cradle Lands” 
bring the westernest West, and easternest East together. 
“ Voyage in the Rob Roy” is exquisitely illustrated. Other 
papers and chit-chat make up the usual taking number. 

Putnam’s Mont’ ly begins with a very quaint and juicy essay 
on “Instinct Demoralized,” by M. B. Benton, of America. 
It shows how Darwinism in its known operations perverts na- 
ture; spoils good instincts to create wrong ones. The poet 
mingles with the philosopher in this genial talk. “ Out of 
Service ” is a good religious poem. President Hill, of Harvard, 
affers the muse a tribute gathered from Niagara. It is notice- 
able for its rhythmfand its analysis of Niagarian sounds. Life 
in Great Cities, Talks of San Francisco. The Mississippi 
River is a good geographical article. “‘ Women and Work” 
‘touches on the most popular of American questions. It seems 
the girls of to-day are different from those of previous ages. 
It says “ they look upon marriage as the one thing for which 
they were born and brought up.” When did they not? When 
will they not? When ought they not? Should not men be 
taught a little of this feeling also? Don’t they indulge it toa 
considerable extent? Does not every true husband and father 
put his family life above his professional? Is not his wife and 
children more than honors, wealth, or studies? Women and 
men too should recognize this central Jaw of humanity. They 
do. While woman should have as good wages, according to 
her family necessities as men, and while she should also have 
:perfect equality before the law, suffrage included, she should 
feel that her highest human life is found in marriage. So should 
man. Both holding their love to God and life in God alone 

superior to their love and life in each other. 


The Atlantic opens with a talk on “ Horses.” It perhaps 
intends it as a political leader for the Grant campaign; being 
undoubtedly on a subjeet in which the new resident is pro- 
foundly versed, and more interested than most political dis- 
cussions. It traces almost all the famous horses of America to 
‘Messenger, an English gray horse imported into New York in 
1783. Was that horse a messenger of good or evil to America? 
It is like the printing press and the Presidency. Wheat and 
tares grow in every field; racing and gambling cling to the 
best horses as the devil does to the besttunes. Yet also horses 
are not to be despised because of the turf. Parton is out again 
on his “ Roman Catholic Brethren.” A shrewd advertise- 
ment is it ofthe Papists. They must ehuckle as they see The 
Atlantic, which never yet allowed an evangelical article in its 
columns, to spread the butter and héiiey so thick and slab on 
their slice of bread. Parton all the time talks as if we Protes- 
tants combined all who are not Puapists; a great mistake. 
Protestants like Luther and Calvin never had any sympathy 
with skeptics like Servetus and Er , and Rabelais, and the 
herd of infidels that followed them. So when Mr. Parton asks 
that tracts to counteract the Papal traets be issued by Protes- 
tants, of whom does he speak? of the Tract Societies or evangel- 
ical clergymen? Ono. This is his list of tract writers: “ Mr. 
Emerson, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Norton, Mr. Curtis, Dr. 
Bellows, Horace Greeley, Dr. Chapin, Mr. Mayo, Mr. Higgin- 
son, Mrs. Stone, Gail Hamilton, Mr. Beecher, Goldwin Smith, 
‘Charles Dickens, and all the other good fellows of either sex 
who love their species and have a wise or friendly word to 
say tothem.” Three only of the list profess orthodoxy and 
not one is a pungent evangelical with a full purpose to oppose 
a pungent Papist. Two penny’s worth of bread to an intoler- 
able deal of sack. He knows nothing about Pretestantism in 
its vital forees, and cares nothing about it. He sneers con- 
stantly at Methodists as camp meeting ranters. Only once does 
he make any obeisance. When he describes Father Hecker’s 
Publishing Seciety, he says “ it has been formed precisely sim- 
ilar in design to the Methodist Book Concern,” and adds, ** Our 
Roman Catholic brethren are adopting one after another all 
our Protestant plans and expedients.” But does not Mr. Par- 
ton know that a parody never equals its original, or a coun- 
terfeit the true coin? He is chiefly interested in Father 
Hecker, who swung from Fenianism, the Brook Farm and 
Thoreau’s hut, with nine cents a day, to Papacy—a natural 
swing. Thoreau was a hermit and a monk without any relig- 
ion. Hecker is one with a false religion. All this argument 
for the Papists will only help to open the eyes of Christians 
to their true mission. This false Christ which has deceived 
Hecker will yet probably absorb most of the heretical church. 
Emerson and Norton will be far more likely to follow Hecker 
and Brownson than Huntington. The Atlantic and North 
American will yet be altogether, as they now are, almost Papal 
journals, and * Reason or Rome,” as Mr. Hale puts it, will be- 
come Reason and Rome—false reason, false Rome. Yet the Lord 
Jehovah reigns, and the Papal Church, if it absorbs every false 
doctrine and doctrinaire, will make but little headway against 
the united, living, zealous church of the Lord Jesus. Mr. 
Everett Hale has a good story. “ Did he take the Prince to 
Ride?” an imaginary visit to various sorts of Boston houses 
with the Prince. [t is in his best vein. Whittier and Lowell 
have two good poems, Lowell’s being especially superior in 
fancy and feeling. 

The Galaxy appears enlarged and beautified, with Sheldon 
& Co. as publishers. This is the seventh or eighth monthly 
issued by 4 leading phblishing house. They seem to monop- 
olize this departmént. It has only one column to a page, con- 
tains many full-paged pictures, is lively, taking and progres- 
sive. In an article on “ Our Millionaires,” it shows that the 
“Upper Ten” is not, as has been usually considered a con- 
traction of ten thousand, but must be taken literally; ten men 
owning a tenth partof the taxable property of New York city, 








or fifty millions of dollars, which actually represents over a 
hundred millions. Richard Grant White has a good article on 
“* Words and their Uses; Mark Twain a funny one, on “* low 
he Tost his Secretaryship.” Other papers are more or less val- 
uable. The Galary will make a good cluster in the heavens 
of print—black stars on a white sky. 





THE SPRING QUARTERLIES 
Follow the spring monthlies as fruits follow blossoms. They 
are of a more nutritious sort, though they still contain the 


compressions of the leaf in their solid shape. The North | 
British opens the ‘ist with a keen article on Renan—one of 


the best of its excellent orthodox essays. It expresses many 
fresh thoughts in fine terms. Thus on critics and authors: 
“ An author is a sort of literary jackal or lion’s provider to the 
critical appetite. A second-hand omniscience is the proper 


function or the reasonable aspiration of a fortnightly review.” | 


“ Christianity is the only system which gives meaning to mise- 
ry.” He proves Renan to be still a papal priest in his feelings 
and treatment—dogmatic and anti-rational. Thus he satirizes 
his views of the people and the gospel: 


In Athens, in New England, there has always been the as- 
sumption, in one form or another, that all the Lord’s people 
are prophets: in Christendom the Goxpel is preashed to the 
poor, but one always seems to hear M. Kenan muttering under 
his breath, ** This people, which know not the law, is—bless- 
ed.” He applauds the wisdom of the Catholic Church in 
withdrawing the Bible from the people. Of course the reason 
is ready; Americans and Englishmen read the Bible; all ex- 
ercise their private judgment on theology, and antiquity is 
taught at Oxford as badly as in the days of Rollin. In France, 
no one reads the Bible, no one forms a theology of his own, 
and France is at least as enlightened as England, Old or New. 
No doubt it is better for the poor to read the Bible than 
nothing, but they might easily have better books to read; and 
then we have the old example of the bad effects of the Old 
Testament upon the Puritans. M. Renan obviously thinks 
that the monopoly of priests was a good prepuration for the 
monopoly of men of science; obviously al<o he feels with the 
corrupter clergy of the Middle Ages, that such exclusive pre- 
tensions need some apology; that it is invidious to take 
away the key of knowledge. The Medizxva! clergy recom- 
mended the people to look at the painted windows while mass 
was being said in an unknown tongue. 


Thus truthfully it portrays this elegant destructive : 

M. Renan , . had desired the graceful and modest function of 
the bee, which gathers honey from the flowers which it did not 
plant, which it cannot harm, and which it may sometimes help 
to fertilize, but that experience had taught him that though he 
vould not taste the sweetness of the lime-tree, he could not im- 
part it to others, and that people said the garden was with- 
ered where he passed; that he was more grieved than sur- 
prised when enemies compared him to the voracious sloth, 
which strips the trees of the forest, then drops to the ground; 
and if it survives the fall, drags itself slowly and painfully- 
along till it finds another forest to strip. 

“The Relation of Popular Philosophy to Life” is a fine argu- 
ment against materialism or sensationalism. It explodes the 
great modern heresy from Hobbes to Mill, and sets up Words- 
worth as the poet of the true Ideal, which is found alone in 
experimental Christianity. Very able is its defense of the gos- 
p@,end very acute its answers to the philosophers who de- 
nounce it. The dislike of men of taste to evangelical religion, 
which John Foster wrote a treatise to remove, rests on a deeper 
ground than any eccentricities in the religion or any misappre- 
hensions of it on the part of men of taste. 

It had a real connection with the outery from men of the 
same sort against the new lyrical poetry. Kach arose from the 
impossibility of adjusting the conception of man as a bundle 
of tastes. and therefore passive, to the real activity of his 
spirit. 

The relations of philosophy and religion he elaborates more 
fully thus: 

An evangelical Christian will commonly sum up his objec- 
tions to philosophy in the statement that the philosopher does 
not know what sin, or, by consequence, what the righteous- 
ness of Ged,is. There is a sense, no doubt, in which this is 
true of philosophy in every form. To believe is not the same 
thing’as to account for one’s belief, any more than to be an 
artist or to be moral is the same thing as to give an account of 
one’s art or morality. Thus the practical religious experience, 
in vibration between its two poles of conscious sin and fore- 
tasted righteousness, is distinct from that interpretation of the 
experience, as not a mere unaccountable feeling of individuals, 
but a necessary result of the manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit in time, which it is the office of philosophy to give. But 
as the interpretation presupposes the experience, so, unless 
interpreted, the experience is liable to self-limitation and self- 
deceit. Itis only g false abstraction of one from the other, 
reducing religion to an emotion and philosophy to a formula, 
that brings them into antagonism. The high function claimed 
for philosophy by Plato, Spinoza, or Heg#l, seems ridiculous 
or blasphemous to an ordinary man, because he thinks of it as 
a mere intellectual exercise of this or that person’s brain, 
which may be pursued in as complete indapendence of relig- 
ion as a geometrical problem. Regard religion in the same 
way as the experience of this or that individual “ heart,” and 
it must seem not necessarily to result in any philosophical 
theory of itself. Regarded, however, in their truth—in 
that fullness of their tendencies and relations which can be 
seen only in the history of thought—while religion is found 
constantly interpreting itself into philosophy through the mid- 
dle stage of theology; philosophy on its part is seen to be the 
effort towards self-recognition of that spiritual life of the 
world, which fulfills itself in many ways, but most completely 
in the Christian religion, and to be thus related to religion as 
the flower to the leaf. 


The religious and philosophical editor of the North Amer- 
ican, wonderful in both spheres would find his religion and 
philosophy both converted and made new created in Him in 
whom alone dwelleth real philosophy and real religion by a 
study of such essays as these, which some time will find en- 
trance into his own pages. “ Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West” is a very interesting monograph of the piety and zeal 
of these early sacrificing itinerants. The Irish monks sur- 
passed most in this faithfulness and devotion. Muy their true 
sons, the present itinerants,soon renew their land in right- 
eousness. 


The Christian Examiner for March opens with a character- 
istic paper by Jas. Freeman Clarke, on Rousseau. He palli- 
ates his creed and conduct, and demands that the devil shall 
not be painted blacker than he is. It is a more dangerous ar- 
ticle than Lowell's late essay in The North American, though 
that was bad enough in its declaration that genius and virtue 
were not to be considered as co-ordinates and inevitable asso- 
ciates, and that we must honor geifius even if it does not hon- 
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or Virtue. He shows Rousseau to be full of emotionalism, re 
ligious and other; he fails to declare how that this sentimen- 
talism was joined to the most obdurate indifference to even 
ordinary duties. “He believes firmly in God inan age of 
Atheism,” he says; but he surpassed the Atheists many of 
them, in serving his own lusts. He disbelieved the miracles 
of the New Testament. “ This was the whole amount of his 
infidelity.” What is left to doubt? If the miracles of Christ’s 
birth and resurrection are denied, what does his Christ amount 
to any more than Renan’s or Parker’s, of whom Mr. Clarke 
is yeta faithful eulogist. 

He claims for Rousseau the parentage of most modern ideas 
| in democracy, education and women’s rights,—a great mi-take, 
as these principles are all found in the Gospel and in Puritan- 
ism. He rightly commends his admirable genius for expres- 
| sion. He was the Goldsmith and Burns of France, full of 
sweetness and subtilty, of wit and fancy, with a style like an 
| English river, but with no principle in life, no solid, enduring, 
| commendable character. “ Apollonius of Tyana” is a Pagan 
Christ redivivus to suit the needs of the skeptics of to-day, 
who, refusing the real Christ, are seeking to erect Emerson 
into that post. It is interesting as showing how all ages and 
people, Greek and Jew, Boston Radical and Roman idolator 
ask for God manifest in the flesh. He was brought forth in the 
third century to oppose the true Christ; but this reviewer de- 
clares him to have been cold, commanding, egotistic, mixing 
much that is false with little that is true. “ Confucius” is 
sketched by Mrs. Dall, another Pagan Christ, to whom we are 
glad to see Mrs. Dall does not liken him; though her estimate 
of the Christ is far too narrow and feeble. The best article of 
the number is a survey of the former and present parish sys- 
tems of New England, by J. H. Allen. It shows how greatly 
things are changed in our country towns; when the minister 
was elected by the town like any other officer; held his post 
for lif like a judge, was supported like its other officers by 
tax, and the meeting-house was preaching-house, mass meet- 
ing-house, town meeting-house—a “ meeting ” house truly, and 
not exclusively a Christian church in its modern signitication, 
It shows how the term of service is reduced from fifty to five, 
that almost a majority of the churches are without pastors, 
that a majOrity of the people have no chureh home, But what 
is lost in breadth may be gained in depth. The Christian light, 
fervor and movement of to-day excel those of the good old 
times. 


The Congregational Review differs from its nominal class 
in being more magazinish. Its articles are brief, many and 
colloquial, rather than long and exhaustive of topic, writer 
and reader. Itis soundly Orthodox, and quite entertaining. 
Dr. Marvin opens with a good essay on “* Truth,” “ Moses Stu- 
art,” “ Are we a Christian Nation,” the “ Abbe Mullois on 
Preaching,” “ Tilton’s Poems,” “ Alcohol,” “ Baptism not Im- 
mersion,” and two short sermons are among its topics. Its 
Round Table is spread with dishes delectable to critical appe- 
tites. We wish Dr. Marvin large success in his new enter- 
prise. 


The Theological Eelectic (Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin), 
60 Walker Street, New York, contains four papers. * Moral 
Themes and Christian Ethics,” from The North British; 
the * Metaphors of Paul drawn from the Greek Games,” from 
the Sunday Magazine, the “ Christian Conscience,” by Dean 
Alvord, and “ Recent Researches in Jerusalem,” from The 
British Quarterly. The articles are selected with reference to 
more popular demands than usual. They are all valuable. No 
Review is cheaper or abler than The Theological Eclectic. 


The Baptist Quarterly is still by far the handsomest serial 
issued in this country. The North American nor any of the 
new monthlies have so exquisite a grace of page and type and 
paper and cover as this. Its contents are worthy of its aspect, 
though they are less comely in style than valuable in contents. 
Dr. Talbot discourses on the Theanthropy of Christ, advocat- 
ing the participation of the divine with the human nature in 
his sufferings. ‘‘ Since the union of the two natures was not a 
formal but a real life-union, the presumption is that the divine 
in Christ participated with the human in his suffering.” He 
well adds, “‘ Against this presumption we cannot conceive of 
anything that reason is competent to allege, and the Scriptures 
are silent.” Colenso’s attack on Christianity is concluded, It 
is a very valuable translation, and the work of collecting and 
uniting it in a harmonious whole from the Extracts in Origen 
must have been a severe task, for which Prof. Pepper deserves 
the thanks of theologians. It is especially useful as proving 
that there is nothing new in infidelity. Christ was but an 
augel or superior being. Christ was only one of the gods. The 
Christians are accused of intolerance because they will not 
share his worship. “ Exclusion unparalleled, bigotry insuffer- 
able,” sounds very like Parker, The Liberal Christian, the 
Collyers, and The North American. The incarnation, resur- 
rection and crucifixion are ridiculed. His argument is adroit, 
impassioned and bewildering to all who have not regenerating 
fuith and sound reason. “The Late Survey of Jorusalem” is 
summed up by Rev. Mr. Burrage. He shows that while much 
is done, more is left undone. The south wall of the Temple 
enclosure has been sounded to a depth of one hundred and 
thirty feet; the rock of the Sepulchre and of Golgotha are 
seemingly confirmed; and enough is done to whet the appetite 
for more. We agree with The Quarterly in urging America 
to appoint an engineer to po ey, with the British officers. 
Dr. Arnold defends the “ Christian Sabbath,” shows that the 
Sabbath Paul gives liberty to observe is not the Christian but 
the Jewish Sabbath, that the seventh day of the week is never 
mentioned in the Old or Mew Testament as the authorized holy 
day, but only “ the seventh day,” and that ‘ the first day of 
the week” occurs no less than eight times in the New Testa- 
ment. He also shows that the work and rest of Christ is made 
precisely analogous in the Letter to the Hebrews to the work 
and rest of the Father in Creation, and that therefore his day 
of rest could and should properly replace its paralle! and — 
type. Tho whole essay ought to be put in a tract for genera 
distribution. Rev. Mr. Hart dissents from close communion, 
on the Methodist and right ground. that though baptism is by 
usage and propriety a nt of the Lord’s Supper, it ix not 
so by ordinance; and hence they can commune with see 
whom they do not think scripturally baptized. if they be é 
them scripturally converted. Any way so that we oae bg 
communion. e do not doubt their notions as to the so eserie. 
turality of immersion will disappear when we drivk aud eat 
together the body and blood of the Lord. 
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PROTESTANTISM, ITS DANGERS AND DUTIES. 
ROMISH TYRANNY OUR FIRST NATIONAL DANGER. 
If Christianity is not practical in its effects it is of 
little value. Having its foundation in the love and 
goodness of God as applied to man made in his image, 
it must not only seek the ultimate purity and happiness 
of man in that fixed moral state, the great hereafter to 
which he journeys, but must act practically in preparing 
him, or conditioning him in this life for that enjoyment 
The whole genius of the gospel, its entire moral and 
providential machinery, is created for and adapted to 
that end. Its perfection in general principles and prac- 
tical laws, as well as in the minuter details of their ap- 
plication, some fixed and some contingent upon open- 
ing providences, have been, in every age, an insur- 
mountable barrier to the progress of any dangerous 
form of infidelity, and have won from the best minds ot 
every age an acknowledgment of the divinity of the 
system. Hence infidelity has never mage substantial 
progress excepting where there was first a moral de- 
bauehment of the heart, sufficient foulness to poison the 
intellect and corrupt the sources of intelligent reasoning. 

But Christianity, to be a power, must in affecting 
each individual for good, affect also the aggregate of 
individuals, by which we mean society. Society is the 
State. Hence Christianity is political as well as moral 
in its workings; that is, it has to do with the moral in 


government, and to subserve the highest interests of 


man it must not only inquire how far it is responsible 
for the furm of government, the character of law, and 
consequently of law-makers and executives of laws, 
but it must permeate the whole structure of govern- 
ment, and season with a high moral law every depart- 
ment of the State. 

We are not speaking of party or partisan principles. 
We are pleading for the rightful authority of God's 
great, comprehensive, loving gospel to man, and for 
an open road and no barriers to the successful 
fulfillment of its grand designs. We are not entering 
a plea for any particular form of government as 
something exclusive in the divine, economy, for 
we do not aeknowledge the exclusiveness of any 
form of organization or polity either in Church or 
State. Both are children of the providences of God, 
and He who is wise to found empires indicates their 
character and guards the good in them through all 
their preparatory stages, until they reach the requisite 
point, in their full maturity of power for good. So that 
in form merely both the Church and the State, or civil 
government, are born of Providence, and their first 
law is change or progress. 

We have accepted our republic as the latest born and 
most improved system, possessing the best elements of 
progress. It rests, under God, wholly fn the hearts and 
brains of the people. The moral character ef the peo- 
ple, with us peculiarly, indicates the character of the 
State. 

AMERICA’S FIRST DANGER. 

What is our danger in the future? In our judgment, 
it is not to be found in any educated, cultivated, or re- 
fined skepticism or infidelity, but in its opposite. The 
elements of danger to us are ignorance, superstition 
and intolerance, occupying the seats of power in the 
individual, and aggregated consolidated and made 
effective by welding at the altar of a church, so that 


the three become one as a matter of religion and cop- | 


science, and, bound hand and foot, lie at the altar of that 
church, fully and completely subject to the will of a 
corrupt, determining intelligenee, which declares its 
ewn infallibility and claims bgth spiritual and temporal 
supremacy by direct order of God. This dwarfed and 
misdirected mental mass, with its intense but ignorant 
devotion to forms of ritualism as essential to true worship 
and future well-being, is connected with the State di- 
rectly and vitally by the bailot, and hence, by a word, 
an edict from the high source of claimed intellectual 
and moral infallibility, this whole representative army 
is made to move for the changing and shaping of the 
character of the State. In a word, our danger in the 
future is from Romanism. 

This danger is apparent from several considerations. 
Tae character @f Romanism itself is one of the loudest 


into the brotherhood. That is about all we can admit, 
for it has so changed in essential features that it has 
struck down and cast out almost every distinctive fea- 
ture of the Ghristian system. Were the Divine Naza- 
rene in the flesh, he would not acknowledge it except 
as he did Judaism and its temple, to be purified with 
‘*a scourge of small cords.” He would be forced to 
cast out the speculators in indulgences, or the right to 
sin for a penalty which in the tangible coin of the 
realm now finds its way into the purses of the priests 
or the treasury of the church.. Whatever the Romish 


~ . . . 
Church may have been in her past, or earlier history, 


she has been, and is now, far removed from the simple 
purity of doctrine and worship required by the gospel 
and its divine author. 

Besides, her history is a fearful one. Wherever she 
crimes against humanity and religion, have seized the 
machinery of the State; dictated to rulers and people 
alike; established inquisitions with their secret cham- 
bers of torture and subterranean cellsin which to bury the 
living ; arrested, tortured and imprisoned for conscience, 
and murdered for so small an act as the entering of a 
mental disclaimer against her infallibility, or her divine 
right to excel the Prince of Evil himself in the use of 
infernal cruelties, under the guise of ‘‘ the judgment of 
the Church against heretics.” This church is hoary 
with crimes, and history comes to us laden with a re- 
cital of their horrors. As she was in spirit, so she now 
is, unchanged. The difference between her past and 
present in this regard is to be found in her surround- 
ings; in her present inability to carry out her wishes or 
develop her nature in its full extent. 

The present political position of Romanism is another 
indication of our danger. Speculate as we may upon 
the changes which, silently or more openly and by war, 
have been taking place in Europe, since the last French 
revolution and the assumption of power by the present 
Emperor of France, yet one thing has been clear and 
clearly observed by the most casual reader of events, to 
wit: That the temporal supremacy, and even influence 
of Papacy, has been crumbling beneath the Papal tiara. 
The war between France and the Austrian Hapsburgs ; 
the protecting bayonets of Napoleon in Italy; the rise 
of the Italian Confederation and the popular election of 
a King in Italy; the popular clamor for a perfect and 
comprehensive union of the Italian States after our own 
model; the appearance, the almost idol-worship paid 
to Garibaldi, his successes and even his temporary de- 
feat, caused by the position of France and the expe- 
diency of Louis Napoleon; the narrow confines of the 
present Papal dominions; the utter powerlessness of 
all Papal fulminations, bulls, and solemn condemnations 
of nations or rulers, ‘‘by bell, book, and candle ;” 
the emancipation of people’s minds and consciences ; 
in a word, the entire march of Providence, in later his- 
tory, is a pledge that this decayed and musty corpse, 
from which vital Christianity long since fled, is to find 
either a burial in, or an ejection from Europe. Its days 
of prosperity, if not of mere existence, are numbered, 
in the Old World. 

It cannot thrive as a sect of Christianity, because it 
lacks moral force and purity withiy itself. Separated 
from its temporal power; its claimed authority to dic- 
tate to nation®and rulers ; its demand for utter suprem- 
acy over the conscience in all things; its own infallibil- 
ity; its machinery and tinsel of worship; its pretended 
miracles, which both the spirit and genius of a true 
Christianity, as well as science have condemned ; its 
priestly celibacy and chain of nunneries; in a word, 
separate it from its hoary accretions of centuries, and 
there is nothing of moral force left in it to combat the 
civilization of these more modern times. Europe will 
soon shake off the dead leper from its conscience and 
from the State, and then its progress toward millennial 
history will be rapid and sure. 

Where will Papacy look for its future resting-place 
and seat of temporary or permanent power? To sup- 
pose that it will give up the ghost of organization with 
out a struggle, is simply absurd. Shorn of strength and 
dead among the nations, which from an experience of 
its terrors and corruptions have learned to fear and cast 
it out, it must seek in newer and fresher fields victims 
upon which to prey. There is no country in Europe 
which will allow it a seat and athrone, even of spiritual] 
supremacy, for Europe has learned the nature of the 
system, and this important fact—that the spiritual su- 
premacy of Romanism is @ntirely contingent upon its 
being able to grasp and control temporal or State organ- 
"isms. There is no place for its throne in Asia, and 
Africa is every way unfitted to beeome other than a 
place of final sepulchre for its remains. Neither conti- 





nent nor island of the Old World can receive the de- 
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America entire, there is no field for its action commen- 
surate with its ambitions, and should it seek a lodgment 
in either of its governments, it would be practically in 
exile, and the question of its demise one of brief time 
only. We have carefully examined every location and 
government in that quarter of the world, and none have 
the requisites for Papal feeding and growth. The sys- 
tem has eaten like a cancer into the very vitals of those 
countries already, and in intelligence, enterprise, and 
all that makes an advanced civilization and national 
power, they are as bad and some of them worse than 
Mexico. In the latter country there is no room for 
‘** His Holiness” as a temporal power, The late experi- 
ment of Louis Napoleon to place an Austrian upon a 
monarchical throne, and sustain him by French bayonets, 
is a sufficient test for monarchy or absolutism for this 
century at least. 

There are but two places left, to wit: Canada and the 
United States. In the former the jealousy of Great 
Britain is an effectual barrier, for she has learned 
a sad lesson, and would as soon admit all Rome, with 
all her priestly assumptions to her home isles as she 
would to her provinces. There is then but one open 
door to the hunted and dying Papacy, ostracized as it 
has been and is by an advancing civilization and intel- 
ligent Christianity from its home in the Eastern world, 
and that is the United States. To this quarter the eyes 
of its Pope, Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, and 
more intelligent supporters, have for some years been 
turned. The unexpected rise and character of the 
popular tide in Italy ; the sudden display of the popular 
sentiment in Rome itself in favor of Garibaldi and 
free, united Italy; the manifest emancipation of the 
Roman and Italian conscience from the chains which 
held it captive to the Papal throne; the suspicious 
character of the professed attachment of the few 
European sovereigns who acknowledge its existence, 
and whistle in derision at its edicts or opinions ; its po- 
sition in Europe as a cypher of less moment than ‘“ the 
sick man” who is the embodiment of a dying Islam- 
ism,—have hurried somewhat the plans and purposes of 
the immediate supporters of the Papacy. The prepara- 
tion for a temporary exile to some convenient island in 
the Mediterranean has been deemed essential under cer- 
tain contingencies, but for a permanent seat and a re- 
newal of the lease of ecclesiastical and civil life, the po- 
sition of the United States of America has been selected. 


NO STEP BACKWARD. 

We regret that our Pittsburgh sister (not her of the 
tinted face, but of the tinted heart) is so greatly dis- 
turbed at all the home sayings and doings of Tur HErR- 
ALp. Our church Advocate of that beclouded city is 
wonderfully attentive to the motes it fancies it finds in 
our eyes, and as wonderfully inattentive to the beams 
that so greatly impede its own vision. It has now 
found a new mare’s nest. The action of the New Eng- 
land Conference in reference to the announeement ef 
Bishop Ames of an intention to transfer ten or twelve 
colored brethren to their body, it thinks ‘‘ is a milk and 
water affair;” and it concludes that “ Zron’s HERALD 
owes it to common sense to remain silent on caste here- 
after.” 

If The Ad te will pl inform us what more an 
anti-caste position could do than has been done by the 
Conference or ‘HE HERALD, we will most cheerfully 
confess that both have fallen into as low a state of 
grace as itself, and that with it we shall have to cry bit- 
terly for forgiveness. Three ways that announcement 
could have been considered: Silently, objectingly, ap- 
provingly. It was a very novel act to announce a con- 
templated introduction of ministers in large numbers 
into a body. Had they been from any Conference, 
or into any Conference that is considered full, even the 
Pittsburgh, there would have been no little commotion. 
Every member of an old Conference is aware of this 
sensitiveness. To have a dozen new men coming into 
its ranks and taking the best appointments—as such 
new comers usually do, and as these would probably 
certainly have done—would have been met everywhere 
by the most earnest protest. Had the announcement 
been that a dozen members of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence were to be transferred to this body the ensuing 
year, it would have been ‘‘ resolved” against vehe- 
mently, even ifthe pill had been suger-coated with such 
excellent names as the Editor of The Advocate and Prin- 
cipal of the College. But this declaration was not so, 
met. The resolutions welcomed them heartily, but-also 
and most properly declared that they ought to be sta- 
tioned acceptably to the churches, and that they would 
do all in their power to secure such acceptance. This 
is farthest possible from ‘backing down,” or ‘“ milk 
and water.” The resolution was amended, not substan- 
tially but verbally; by one of our most influential and 
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radical brethren, Rev. Wm. Rice, who declared that this 
Conference would never go back on its declarations of 
years. More than ten years ago he, with Rev. Dr. 
Thayer, who received the highest votes of any delegate 
to the General Conference at this session, opposed suc- 
cessfully any resolutions or efforts in favor of Wilber- 
force University because it was a colored college, 
aiming then to open all our colleges to all students, as 
as they do now to open all our churches to all pastors. 
From that hour the Conference has had only one testi- 
mony. At this session it not only petitioned the Gen- 
eral Conference to remove the restrictions on Bishop 
Roberts, but also declared its willingness and desire to 
have him sent to preside over its sessions. Is this 
“backing down?” Why then this spring of The Advo- 
cate at the wise course it pursued? Thus it says, ‘‘ We 
shall be heartily glad to have them stationed among us. 
We will do all we can to induce our churches to receive 
them.” 

The Conference and Tus HERALD are Methodists. 
We believe in the voice of the people. New York ought 
to elect Frederick Deuglass to Congress; but we do 
not say that Congress should announce him when 
unelected a member. The Trustees of the Pittsburg 
College should invite Miss Barrett to return, but not 
that Bishop Simpson, their President, should of his 
Episcopal or Presidential prerogatives put her there 
against their vote. He might and should urge it; he 
cannot compel it. The Pittsburg Advocate ought to 
urge her return; but it ought not, ready as it is in 
assigning others their duties, to declare that she shall 
return against the will of its governors. As The Ad- 
vocate is so concerned about our personal well being, 
always making that a centre of its assault—a compli- 
ment we have never yet returned, perhaps we can tell 
it a story illustrative of the true way as it appears to 
us. At our last charge there was an excellent brother 
‘‘ cut in ebony,” “a iocal preacher, ordained deacon by 
Bishop Ames. We wished to have him elected class 
leader. We oould have appointed him with or without 
announcement, as the bishop can now his brethren over 
our churches. His class asked for him. His name was 
brought before the official board. Objections were 
made on the ground solely of his coler, and the nomina- 
tion laid over. A few months of kindly talk and of his 
own excellent conduct, convinced the few dissenters, 
and of their own accord they said to the pastor, ‘‘ we 
wish you would appoint Bro, Freeman leader.” It was 
instantly and gladly done, and to-day he is one of the 
most popular leaders in one of our most popular 
city churehes, the only brother of his complexion in all 
our chureh holding that office in an almost entirely 
white church over an entirely white class. So if the 
Bishop desires, as we trust and believe he does, for its 
effect on the whole church to break down the middle 
wall of partition, by placing brethren of color over 
what are chiefly white congregations, he will find New 
England heartily co-operating. If he will send our 
churches one or more of that ten or twelve, as a sort 
of first fruits, who are attractive preachers, there is no 
doubt of their acceptance; in which the Conference 
will greatly rejoice. 

We have devoted more space to the matter than it 
deserves from the strictures of our associate. We are 
aware of its relation to our whole work, that South- 
ern and Central—the latter untruly called ‘* Border ”— 
Conferences, will be apt from these statements to misin- 
terpret the position of New England to their own harm. 

The church may not, perhaps, do more than advise 
and urge a constituted Conference to abolish caste. 
It can forbid new Conferences from recognizing it. 
Our work in the North can never attain Christian per- 
fection until it ceases to place more importance on the 
color of a Christian’s skin than on the state of his heart. 
But what must be plucked up in old churches ought not 
to be planted in new. If we cannot yet have manhood 
suffrage in the old States, we at least need not allow 
the contrary sort in those newly constructed. Congress 
has proceeded on this wise course. It refuses to allow 
any distinction where it has the power. It urges its 
abolition where its power is limited. So should the 
church. So does the New England Conference. So 
has THe HERALD always. They beg their brethren to 
conquer their prejudices. They demand that new fields 
shall not be cursed with this sin. Our brother seems to 
think the position of this journal a modern one. He is 
greatly mistaken. It is thirty years old. The abate- 

ment of the slavery controversy brings this into prom- 
inence. That is all. It has always opposed this caste 
idea in New England and everywhere. It always will. 
Even if the coming General Conference should make it 
its organ and appoint the Pittsburg editor over it, its 
policy and preaching would not change. It may prop- 
erly say of its editors and itself, 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


May all our Quarterly Conferences, south and north, 


east and west rise to the greatness of the hour and ¢o- 
operate with the clergy and the bishops in this act of 
true Christianity. May The Pittsburg Advocate co- 
operate with THe HERALD and with our distinguished 
bishop whom we are glad and proud to welcome to 
this glorious warfare and urge the abolition of this sin 
against God and man from its own college and com- 
munity, from every church and every heart. And if 
New England should seem in any eyes to falter in the 
conflict, and her banner to trail in the hour of real test 
and trial, though it be but a seeming, may not her allies 
stay to heap on her reproaches for cowardice, but seize 
the flag she has borne so long, and carry it forward to 
the divinely ordered, divinely certain victory. Every 
journal that shall be tempted to take up this railing ac- 
cusation aguinst her, will, we trust, admit our defense, 
and more than that, will justly answer their charges by 
a superior faithfulness, if such their conscience sug- 
gests, as possible to God and the Right. 





CHRIST IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Many essays have been written on the subject of God 
in History, but this is the first effort to trace His pres- 
ence elaborately in the life of anation. Many histories 
of churches and of Christianity have been published, 
many of kingdoms and eras, but not one do we recall 
that has investigated and arranged political and na- 
tional events according to the workings of the Provi- 
dence of God. Not one? Weare mistaken. There is 
a model for this in the only and perfect model for every 
sort of composition—the Holy Scriptures. That always 
writes history from the standpoint of Providence. 
Whether Adamic or Antediluvian, Patriarchal or Israel- 
itish, it has eonstantly one scope and aim—to illustrate 
and vindicate the ways of God to man. It is remarka- 
ble that this copy has never before been copied. For 
America is no more the creature of God than Europe. 
The United States are one of his family, but England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, Germany are others, 
each for better or worse, advance or resist his coming 
and kingdom. This idea, therefore, should be credited 
to this author: ‘‘ The Great Republic considered from 
a Christian standpoint.” He must have the honor of 
first applying the scriptural rule to great masses of men 
intheir political and social history. The first invention 
may not equal its successors, but they can never take 
away its birthright. So Dr. Peck will be the father of 
many children, who will adopt and apply his admirable 
conception to his own and to other themes. 

The United States have especial fitness for such a 
portraiture. Mr. Bancroft makes his history a bodying 
forth of an idea. He claims to see in this country’s 
biography the birth and growth of democracy. Dr. 
Peck more properly claims to see the development of 
Christianity. He traces it in the origin of almost every 
colony, Huguenot, Quaker, Papist, Episcopal, Puritan, 
and the Dutch Church. Every form of Christian faith 
was planted here at the beginning, as a faith and be- 
cause it was a faith. Each colony was chiefly a religious 
emigration. With the exception of New York and 
Virginia, they were almost exclusively such. This 
inbred nature has never died out, and to-day America 
is the most really, intelligently, actively religious na- 
tion in the world. Our people take more interest in 
these questions than any people ; and though all nations 
are largely possessed with this feeling, ours takes the 
precedence. 

To array the facts of our history around the cross is 
therefore the most philosophical and natural arrange- 
ment. Of course a single volume can do but little more 
than outline this history. Such an outline is this work. 
Not a bald sketch, but a compact narrative from our 
colonization to the end of the late rebellion. The 
whole topic is held well in hand, and its various divis- 
ions thoroughly classified. One more versed in histor- 
ical composition would have perhaps indulged less in 
religious reflections. The sermon may take too much 
the place of the narrative. The facts by their position 
should all point to the cross and be illumined by the 
face of the Redeemer, while the meditations and dis- 
course should be largely left to the suggestions of the 
reader. A history is like a painting. One reads the 
whole religious feeling of the Pilgrims in a picture and 
needs not Robertson’s or Brewster’s addresses to inten- 
sify the effeet. The words are all true and good, but it 
is better to let the picture tell its own story. 

It very properly places Asbury’s portrait at the head 
of the purely religious department. For though other 
and earlier men did great service for Christ, he has 
done far more than any one or seore of others, in de- 
veloping this work. Very elegant are the portraits, the 
best we have seenin any subscription work. It will be 
found a true and valuable record of national events, 
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penetrated with the broadest and mogt devout spirit of 
Christian faith, hope and charity. 





PRIMITIVE AND MODERN METHODISM. 

Nothing is more common than to hear modern Meth- 
odism disparaged and decried, as compared with what 
is styled ‘‘ old-fashioned Methodism.” To hear a cer- 
tain class ef people talk, one would suppose that the 
church, in these days, was becoming hopelessly super- 
ficial in its piety and worldly in its tendencies. That 
there is not on the part of many, perhaps the majority 
now that depth of piety, that earnestness, that fervor, 
that self-sacrificing disposition which has characterized 
many in the past is acknowledged. But was there not 
as much discount to be made on the piety of the church 
as a whole fifty years ago? Itis a remarkable fact that 
those who stand highest on the walls of our Zion are 
the most hopeful and confident. 

At the recent re-union of the New York and the New 
York East Conferences in the city of New York, Bishop 
Janes in the course of his remarks spoke 4s follows: 


I express it as my conviction that we have in the ministry at 
this time, in the fathers, in the brethren, and in the young men, 
as much wisdom, as much qualification for the work, as much 
devotion to it, as there was at that period; and I believe there 
is no backsliding in the churches ; either so that the present day 
is as good as the past, and I look forward to our future with 
the highest hopes, with the liveliest anticipation. 


It is true, Bishop Clark felt he ‘must utter his word of 
warning, and perhaps it was timely. It was certainly 
timely in the city of New York, and in the St. Paul’s 
M. E. Church, if anywhere: 


If there is one danger in the church imperiling its fature—I 
an here earnestly, thoughtfully and advisedly—I say, if 

ere is one source of danger imperiling the future efficiency of 
the church, it is in the decline of y pacers A the loss of the 
old spirit that inspired the hearts of our members, and blazed 
forth in the ministration of our fathers; and I say here to-day, 
with the deep and solemn conviction resting upon my heart, 
that when the Methodist Church loses this spirit she loses the 
chief element of her power. And is there no danger of this? I 
am not standing — to sound an alarm, but to awaken thought, 
to turn soberly and squarely in upon ourselves, and look 
with elear, scratinizing eyes upon the condition and prospects 
of the church. Have not some of us come almost to feel that 
this going to the little. place of prayer, and praying loud and 
earnest, and having, if you please, as the world would term it, 
a stormy meeting, the sound of praise, the shout and the voice 
of thanksgiving—have we not almost come to consider it as 
bordering upon disorder? have we not ceme to look upon 
it very much as our sister denominations looked upon us thir- 
ty, forty, fifty io ago! And do you not recognize, brethren, 
in that spirit the simp'e but strong element of the success of 
Methodism in this country. 


Dr. Foster, however, in most eloquent terms vindi- 
cated the honor of modern Methodism. 

Tam clear in the conviction that at no time in the history 
of our exfstence as a body (and I believe it is true of your- 
selves) has there been with us a more intense and blessed faith 
in the pitty and eternity of Methodism than there is to- 
day. I believe, moreover, that there has never been a time 
when there was a more unbroken, a more unswerving, a more 
deathless loyalty to everything that belongs to our institution. 
We feel in sympathy with every idea of progress, every 
thought of improvement, every advancement to increased en- 
largement and power in every direction that may be born out 
of the struggling mjnd of this [a gar ton or that may come 
up in the generations to come; but or all our sympa- 
thy with progress and improvement and change is the un- 
ewerveesg and eternal loyalty to Methodism as it has been 
handed down from the fathers. I believe that we have as 
much confidence in the future of our church, in its piety, en- 
larged zeal, efficiency, usefulness, and destiny, to overcome all 
impediments, and sweep out over the whole land, as was ever 
felt by any of the sons in any period of her history. 

Such representations thus candidly and intelligently 
made, are calculated to inspire confidence and hope. 
The knowledge assuredly, that our church a3 a whole, 
is not apostatizing, but proving true to her past glori- 
ous record, cannot tend to beget slackness or indiffer- 
ence. We offer no apology for the superficiality of 
much of our modern piety, but we deprecate croaking. 
We honor the self-denying, self-sacrificing, heroic piety 
of the fathers and methers of Methddism. But those 
best acquainted with the facts, and hence best qualified 
intelligently to judge, assure us that the average piety 
of the church of the membership and ministry was no 
better formally than now. Let us be thankful for all 
that the church has been, for what she is now, and 
strive with all our mightto make her better—a werthier 
Bride of her beatific Spouse, that we may the sooner 
altogether celebrate the marriage supper of the Lamb. 





CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Less than a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the art of chromo-lithography was discovered. It has 
already reached a perfection so great, that we may 
safely predict that the day is near at hand when every 
home, however humble, may be decorated or rather il- 
luminated by copies of the great masters, so faithfully 
and skillfully done that it needs a close inspection to 
detect that they are not the original paintings. 

We regard this young art as one of the most benefi- 
cent ministers of Christian democracy that has ever 
been brought within the reach of the people. ‘‘ Hith- 
erto,” as has been well ramarked, ‘‘ art has been aris- 
tocratic in its associations. None but the wealthy class- 
es could afford to buy fine works of art; but chrome- 
lithography has changed all that, and brought exquisite 





paintings within the means of every family. It is do- 
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ing for art what the printing press did for literature.” 
This is one of the unexpected solutions of a knotty 
problem that has long puzzled reformers. The busi- 
ness of this age, as Mr. Parton says, isto make every 
honest man an equal sharer in the substantial blessings 
of civilization; and one of the means by which this is 
to be effected is to make the products of civilization 
cheap. But it seemed impossible to bring works of art 
within the compass of ordinary incomes; for any artist 
of merit charges hundreds of dollars for his paintings 
—even for those that are quite small. Now chromo- 
lithography prints the most delicate paintings, tint 
upon tint, color upon color, here a little shade, there a 
little hue, until, when the work is done, you cannot tell 
which is the chromo and which is the original, even 
when they are framed and put side by side. Poor chro- 
mos are readily enough detected ; but with such exqui- 
site works of art as Prang’s best issues—the ‘ Kid's Play- 
ground,” for example, or ‘ Tait'’s Chickens,” ‘‘ Lem- 
men’s Poultry Yard,” the ‘‘ Dead Linnet,” and ‘ Dead 
Bulfinch,” the ‘*Flower Bouquet,” or the ‘ Cher- 
ries, after Granberry,” it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. Yet none of these 
sell for more than $7.50; while their originals cost hun- 
dreds. 

Reformers, in despair of bringing art into families, 
urged the establishment of public galleries. But even 
the nation ‘has not money enough to make art galleries 
so numerous as to bring great paintings under the eye 
of all the people. Democracy demands no less. It 
would not answer the purpose of democratic reform to 
have free galleries in the large cities only, because this 
would merely educate a class, and not the whole. No; to 
cause a people to love art, and what is more, to under- 
stand its beauties, they should have, ever present in 
their homes, forms of grace adorned with all the charms 
of color. Now this is what chrome-lithography ac- 
complishes. It makes it possible for every working- 
man to have an art gallery in his parlor and sitting- 
room—and this for the money now wasted in cigars or 
rum, or in useless or u ry exp 

Chromo-lithography has also been applied te repro- 
duce those charming and sometimes gorgeous medixval 
Scriptural illuminated texts for the decoration of Sun- 
day Schools and day schools, as well as for reward 
cards and book marks and teacher's gifts to pupils. We 
recommend our brethren who have not seen these beau- 
tiful publications to make it in their way to do so. 
They can all be supplied through our Book Agencies. 

We do not publish this commendation of the new art 
and of the issues of its most successful devotee, Mr. 
Prang, either as a business or friendly help; but be- 
cause we firmly believe that whatever makes home and 
Sunday School more attractive, renders an enduring 
service to Christian civilization. Make home beautiful, 
and you make the bar-room odious. Adorn the walls 
of your Sabbath School with tasteful illuminations, and 
you teach the eye as well as the memory of your pu- 
pils the benign precepts of the Bible. 











BOSTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The fourth and last course of public Lectures for the pres- 
ent year before this institution—that by Rev. Dr. Butler on 
the Religions of India—was concluded last Monday. The clos- 
ing lecture was upon Mohammedanism, the youngest of all the 
great systems of error which share the dominion of the Asiatic 
mind. It worthily luded the valuable and instructive se- 
ries. Ourreports, both of these lectures and of Dr. Manniog’s, 
have been necessarily meagre, but they have at least enabled 
our readers to form some idea of the rich treat which the 
Seminary has afforded its members and friends during this 
its first year in Boston. The lectures of Bishop Simpson were 
designed only for the students, and were delivered to a select 
audience, but those by Drs. Warren, Manning and Butler, 
have been followed with as much interest by the Christian 
public as by the students of the Seminary. Not only is Bos- 
ton Methodism, but also the Boston public to be congratulated 
on the opening of this new fozntain of public instruction in 
our midst, At some of the lectures scores and even hundreds 
of hearers of other churches, apd of no church, have been in at- 
tendance. The names of the lecturers already secured and 
announced for next year, Bishop Thomson, Vincent, Patten, 
Gage, Cummings, warrant the confident prophecy that this 
year’s interest will be more than sustained the year to come. 

During the past week several of the secular journals of the 
city have given some account of the history and present state 
of the Seminary, moved thereto it would appear by the An- 
nual Report lately noticed in Tae HeraLp. The statements 
made are given on the authority of said document, and mani- 
fest a friendly interest in the more liberal endowment of the 
institution. Unfortunately they dwell so exclusively upon the 
financial necessities of the school as to leave a somewhat unfa- 
vorable impression on the mind of the reader. Had the wri- 
ters of those paragraphs carefully compared the Report in 
question with those of the leading Theological Seminaries of 
the country, they would have discovered several facts calcu- 
lated to excite a feeling of complagency, if not of municipal 
pride. Some of these facts are the following: 

First, that the Boston Theological Seminafy offers a greater 
variety of advantages to young men studying for the minis- 
try than any other institution in the land. 

Second, that the Boston Theological Semigary was the first 











in America to employ as Lecturers extraordinary divines be- 
longing to other churches than its own. 

Third, that the same institution was the first to introduce, 
and is still the only one in América that provides courses of 
lectures in Lattn, French, German and Italian, for the ben- 
efit of such students as may bé sufficiently advanced in these 
languages to profit by them. 

Fourth, that by the introduction of a course of Lectures in- 
troductory to the study of Theology, the arrangement of two 
regular curriculums, one triennial and the other quadrennial, 
and the complemental service of lecturers extraordinary, the 
Seminary is enabled to present a plan of instruction more va- 
ried, systematic and comprehensive than has heretofore been 
proposed by any similar institution in America. 

These are facts, every one of them, and Boston may well 
feel an honest pride in placing them on record. We hope our 
confreres of the Boston dailies will not fail todo so. Mean- 
while, thanks for the kind words already spoken. 





DR. BUTLER ON BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

The fifth and sixth of Dr. Butler’s lectures before the stu- 
dents and friends of our Theological Seminary were devoted to 
Ruddhism and its founder Gautama Buddha. Like the pre- 
ceding ones on Brahminism, they were full of rare informa- 
tion, adapted to interest the curious, and to inspire the pious. 
Presented with such vivacity and feeling on the part of the 
speaker, and illustrated so vividly by the real paraphernalia of 
the religion, these depictions of the errors, superstitions and 
miseries of Southern Asia, cannot fail to kindle in the hearts of 
the young men for whom they were prepared, a holy zeal to 
share in the labors of those who are preaching in those dis- 
tant climes the better hopes of Christianity. God grant that 
many of them may be counted worthy by the great Head of 
the church to be called to this high employ. 

The legendary life of Gautama surpasses in romance any- 
thing recounted in the legend books of Rome. It is divided 
into twelve sections, in each of which he did and suffered most 
wonderful things. His death in the 80th year of his age, is 
fixed by the best authorities in the year 5443. B.C. He wasa 
very active preacher in the tenth section of his life, and dur- 
ing the forty-five years of its duration, ‘‘turned the wheel of 
the law,” (not an infelicitous designation for much Christian 
preaching!) with such assiduity as to grind out no less than 84,- 
900 sermons. Being an extemporizer, however, these valuable 
deliverances might have been lost to posterity, had not a grand 
synod been called together four hundred years after his 
death (/) to reduce them to writing. Thus arose the Soutras, 
or first division of the canonical writings of Buddhism. To 
these two other parts were added, to wit: the Vinaya, or book 
of discipline, and the Abhidharma, or system of Buddhistic 
metaphysics. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Butler in his description of 
the remarkable system of faith and morals taught in these 
books. We will notice only a single feature, the Buddhist 
conception of evil and of salvation. In this fundamental con- 
ception, the system is exactly contradictory to Christianity. 
While our religion regards existence, even under all the evils 
of our fallen state, as a blessing, Buddhism views ft as a curse. 
Holding to the doctrine of eternal transmhigrations of soul, 
there is no natural escape from this curse of mundane being. 
Hence the highest goal of aspiration is to escape out of this 
everlasting process of birth and death, and find rest in nirwa- 
na, or the state of non-existence, Whilst therefore the Chris- 
tian yearns for the time when death shall be swallowed up of 
life, the Buddhist yearns only for a death capable of swallow- 
ing up and absolutely terminating life. To the one salvation 
is entrance into life, to the other departure from conscious 
being. How bright is feturity to the one, how dark to the 
other! 

Compared with Brahminism, the system is greatly superior. 
It is less wild and monstrous in its mythology, purer in its 
teachings and worship, more beneficent in its influence upon 
men. Its five great commandments are certainly good in their 
way: “ Thou shalt not kill any living being, shalt not steal, 
shalt not commit adultery, shall not lie, and shalt not drink in- 
toxicating liquors.” The system denounces the Brahmin doc- 
trine of caste, and makes its priesthood accessible to all class- 
es and conditions of men. 

Compared with Christianity, however, it is seen to be a re- 
ligion unworthy of the name. It has no living God, Buddha 
himself having found the supreme goal of non-existence, the 
heaven of nirwana. It does its praying by machines attached 
to water-wheels and wind-mills. Its adherents tind no divine 
power toenable them to keep the five commandments. Ex- 
istence itself is a burden and a curse. They need the power 
of God unto salvation. Three hundred millions of our fel- 
low-men worship this mere }.an, from whom they take their 
name, notwithstanding the fact, that according to their own 
faith, he absolutely ceased to be thousands of years ago. 

Most impressive was the language with which Dr. B. con- 
cluded his sixth lecture, it being nothing less than a prophecy 
taken from the Buddhistic books themselves, that after 5,000 
years from the time of Gautama, his religion shall cease to 
prevail on the earth, that all its scattered relics shall gather to- 
gether, that they shall receive for the last time acts of venera- 
tion and then dissolve away in light. Singular fact! What 
other religion ever prophecied its own extinction? Not yet 
have half the five thousand years elapsed, and already the 
light is breaking in upon its ancient domains, the light in 
which not only Buddhis, but all the hoary systems of Asiatic 
superstition shall be dissolved and utterly consumed. 

In the report of the third lecture for * 450,000,000, read 
“4 ,300,000.” 





LAY REPRESENTATION CONVENTION.—The call for a Lay- 
man’s Convention at Chicago on the 14th inst. is hereby com- 
mended to the attention of our readers, and especially to the 
attention of our lay brethren, who feel an interest in the sub- 
jest ef Lay Delegation, and in its introduction into our @on- 
ferences. The ep is cae 5 which every Methodist 
fee layman should in imself apd make up an in- 
telligent opinion. It is the great church question now before 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Let the Convention be held. 
Let all our brethren who can attend it. Let them discuss the 
subject and study it. 











LETTER FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 

Facts Stubborn _Things—Responsibility of Rebel Preach- 
ers—General Pope’s Remark True—Rebel Opposition to 
the M. E. Church — Hardships of our Preachers — Good 
Men—Should be Encouraged. 

At the close of the war the people of this State desired peace. 
Both parties were willing to make peace on any reasonable 
terms. Those who had favored the Southern cause gave it up 
for lost, and seemed ready to accept the situation. Their 
neighbors, who had remained loyal, were disposed to forget, 
as far as possible, the past, to let by-gones be by-gones, and 
to scek in fraternal harmony the general good of society at 
home. The old friendships which the events of the war had 
broken, seemed about to be renewed, as the people began to 
go to the house of God in company to exchange again the cour- 
tesies of life, to renew friendly greetings and interchange fami- 
ly recognitions. This good work had actually commenced and 
was progressing finely. The prospects of neighborhood peace, 
social harmony, material and political prosperity began to 
brighten the lifting and retiring cloud of gloom whicl. had long 
rested upon the land. 

In a little while, however, the scene was changed, and the 
shadow on the dial went back many degrees. What was the 
eause, and who were responsible for this unfavorable change? 
Chiefly, if not wholly, the rebel ministers. 

At the approach of the victorious Union soldiers these pro- 
fessed men of Go: left their parishes, deserted their flocks, to 
seek more safe and congenial regions farther South. This 
class of men belonged mostly to the Presbyterian and Southern 
Methodist Churches, more generally to the latter. The happy 
changes mentioned above took place in their absence. After 
His Accidency, the President, began to swing round the circle, 
and after these absconding ministers, when well assured of the 
President’s position towards the Southern rebels, began to re- 
turn one by one, the old spirit of opposition began to revive in 
neighborhoods to which they returned, and in which they had 
influence. The fuir prospects of peace were soon blasted. 
The old lines of demarkation were sharply drawn again, and 
ication between loyal and disloyal families sud- 
denly terminated. They could no longer meet together in the 
same church and worship around the same altar. Persons of 
strong rebel or conservative proclivities could not endure 
church fellowship with those who were still loyal to the old 
flag and to the old church. Such is the social and ecclesiasti- 
cal situation of to-day in East Tennessee. Although the writer 
was not present to witness in person the facts as stated above, 
he has been assured of them by so many and so great a variety 
of living witnesses, whose veracity cannot be impeached, that 
he does not hesitate to put them down as facts which are here 
regarded as realities, as well as stubborn things. 

The country will hold these rebel preachers responsible for 
this great and unfavorable change with all its unhappy conse- 
quences. The impartial historian will so represent them in 
the future annals of this country. True, the disloyal women 
were very bitter and very slow to accept the conditions of re- 
construction as offered by the Government, and other elements 
of discontent were no doubt slumbering, only waiting the fan- 
ning of a gentle breeze to kindle them again to a flame. Yet 
over this whole class these rebel preachers had unbounded in- 
fluence. They could have moulded and led them in the paths 
of duty had they spoken right words in the name of God suit- 
ed to the times, and enforced them earnestly by a Christian ex- 
ample inspired by the gospel of peace, all things would, not 
only have remained quiet, but the country would soon have 
been socially and religiously reconstructed. 

It is painful to look at this subject in the light of facts. Many 
persons not familiar with the condition of things in this part 
of the country, will be inclined to say, “ It cannot be so, it is in- 
credible.” Yet it is so, and a residence of a few months here 
will bring the most incredulous, though reluctantly to believe it. 
When General Pope said in Atlanta, Ga., last October that 
“the greatest obstacle to reconstruction in the South was the 
influence of southern women and the disloyal preachers,” I 
thought it at the time a greatly exaggerated statement, which 
might have in it an element of truth. I have come to believe 
it only as a sober, unexaggerated softly stated fact. 

One great point of opposition made by the rebel preachers 
is against the M. E. Church and its ministers in this southern 
country. They claim a kind of presumptive right to the whole 
field, and plead in defense of it what they call “The Plan of 
Separation.” The whole ministry of the Methodist Church 
South join heartily in this opposition. With but very few ex- 
ceptions they are a unit in this matter. Our ministers in this 
field have generally a hard time. While they work in. the 
same spirit as at the North, preach the same Gospel to their 
congregations, they do it amidst hardships and privations un- 
known in the older Conferences, and not unfrequently in the 
midst of great perils. They often hear of threats made by 
reckless men against their life, and occasionally receive myste- 
rious and threatening letters from the Ku Klux Klan, embel- 
lished with pictures of coffins, gallows, and other objects sug- 
gestive of violence, sudden death, and the grave. But still 
these devoted God-fearing and soul-loving men still prosecute 


—_ weet ready to meet death in any form if such should be 
ot. 

The most influential of our ministers are singled out, pre- 
siding elders, and those whom the rebels most fear and died, 
and nst them persecution and all manner of lies and misre 
resen are set afloat. Their periodicals are burdened with 
misrepresentations. Dr. Pearne, of the Knoxvile District, 
comes in for a jange share of this kind of abuse, and I have feared 
that some of these misrepresentations from rebel papers 
might find their way into some of our Northern papers, and 
create among our friends there distrust in reference to the 
spirit, wisdom and prudence of some of our best, wisest and 
most effeetive minsters here in the Southern work. Many of 
these Christivn ministers I know personally to be is, pru- 
dent and useful men of God, who are doing a work. So 
far as I know, all are good laborious men, and ought to be sym- 
pathized with and encou to go on. Reader, shall they 
not have your y an Pod py 
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most hopeful and promising field within our eae x i 
take in reference to the policy of our church for the next four 
years may be disastrous both for te church and the country. 


N. E. : 
Athens, Tenn., April 22. E. COBLEIGH 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Opened on-the Ist, at Chicago. Two hundred and fifty dele 
gates were present. Bishop Morris presided, assisted by 
Bishops Scott, Ames, Janes, Clark, Thomsen, and Kingsley. 
Prayer was offered by Peter Cartwright, and the roll called by 
Rev. Dr. Harris, who was then elected Secretary. The ques- 
tion admitting representatives from the Missouri Conference 
of the Southern States was then taken up, and discussed during 
the remainder of the morning hour. Dr. Foster, of New York, 
proposed to refer the question to a Committee, while Dr. Reed, 
of Cincinnati, urged their immediate admission. The motion 
to refew the matter to a Committee fin:lly prevailed by a large 
majority. 

On Saturday, Rev. Dr. Eddy asked the reconsideration of 
the vote of Friday, by which the colonization cause was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Freedmen, and the appointment of 
a special Committee. This motion elicited eonsiderable discus- 
sion, in which Drs. Wise, Hunter, Crane and others partici- 
pated, and which developed a decided opposition to the Colo- 
nization Society’s objects and methods. The motion was 
tabled. 

A long debate occurred upon a motion to admit delegates 
from two colored Conferences, Delaware and Washington, 
finally ending in a postponement of the subject until the report 
of the Bishops on the organization of the Mission Conferences 
should be received, as it was claimed that the two Conferences 
in question came under that head. 

A resolution favoring a better organization of the local min- 
istry, with a view to a more regular employment, was referred 
to a special Committee. 

A resolution instructing the Committee on Episcopacy to con- 
der and report on the expediency of forming Episcopal dis- 
tricts, and fixing the residence of the Bishops, was adopted. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE REPORTS.—We shall have to yield 
a large portion of THE HERALD to the reports of General 
Conference for the next month; consequently some of our 
usual departments will have to be displaced, and brevity must 
be the order of the day. ‘ 





Correction.—In the Report of the New England Confer- 
ence, West Medway should have had the following credits: 
New England Education Society, $3.25; Boston Theological 
Seminary, $2.50. 








Previdence Items. 


The Preachers’ Meeting met as usual, Monday morning. 
From the reports of the pastors it appeared that the Fast Day 
appointed and yecommended by our Bishops, was not regarded 
at all by the preachers or their churches. Only one church in 
the city observed it. No allusion was made to it anywhere 
else, as we can learn. Some of the pastors had entirely for- 
gotten it; others had never heard of it. What a commentary 
upon our loyalty to our chief ministers and their directions. 
Is religion a glittering generality, an ancient humbug, or is it 
a practical, divine reality? If the latter, ought we not, all of 
us, and especially those of us who are ministers, and exam- 
ples to the flock, to obey those who are over us in the Lord, 
by remembering and observing all reasonable and scriptural 
appointments? 

The Rhode Island Baptist State Convention held its annual 
session in Providence, April 28th. Rev. Heman Lineoln, D.D. 
offered the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, the third article of the Constitution of the Rhode 
Island Baptist State Convention provides that “No person 


shall vote at the meeting of the Convention who is not a 


member of a regular Baptist Church within the State;” and, 
whereas, questions have arisen touching the meaning and ap- 
— of this clause, therefore 


esolved, That in the judgment of this Convention a 
chureh inviting to the Lord’s table those who have not been 
baptized in accordance with the Lord’s command, (i. e. bY dip- 
ping, plunging). is not a regular Baptist Church within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

The resolution passed, and the 2d Baptist Church of New- 
port was virtually disfellowshiped, and Rev. Mr. Malcolm and 
his co-delegates protesting, were disfranchized and unseated. 
For this piece of liberal Christianity, Rev. F. Dennison, of 
Westerly, who has just been assisting Mr. Hubbard to break 
down the walls of Episcopal exclusiveism, apologized, and 
voted, I judge, from the report. We apprehend Mr. Denni- 
son will not annihilate Bishops Clarke and Potter any more in 
our daily papers, or make further allusions to the illiberality 
of the Episcopal Church, or the backward movement of “ the 
hands upon the dial-face of Liberty.” 

A beautiful and rich-toned bell from the foundry of Jones 
& Co., Troy, N. Y., has just been hung in the tower of the 
Chestnut Street M. E. Church. Its weight is 1,590 lbs.; key 
of F sharp. It gives universal satisfaction. It isa Methodist 
bell, and we can recommend any society needing a bell to the 
patronage of Jones & Co. 

There are a number of new church enterprizes on foot in 
the city just at present. The Episcopal Church have one, 
the Universalists another, the Methodists two, and the Second 
Advent one. I attended an Advent ordination Service a few 
evenings since. It was an occasion of deep interest. The 
charge to the young minister, and the consecrating prayer, 
were full of good spirit and wise remark. But what do our 
Advent brethren mean? The sermon was written and read 
from beginning to end. The ministers stood up when they 
prayed. The singing was lead by an instrument, anthems and 
interludes and sentences were executed in the same way as 
_among other churches. Are they backsliding from the good 
old ways? Their new enterprise is commenced in the western 
part of the city. Elder J. Litch, one of the early movers in 
the recent Advent excitement, is pastor. 

We are having a real temperance revivalamongst us. Rev. 
8. Reed is working among Sabbath Schools with great energy, 
and with encouraging results. For the support of agents, and 
the procuring of tracts and books for general distribution, it 
is proposed to raise a fund of $5,000 or more. There is a 
movement on foot to engage Dr. Manning to deliver his course 
of lectures upon “ Modern Rationalism,” in Providence. We 
hope it may aucceed, for there was never greater need of such 





clear statements and strong arguments than at this present 
time. 


Dr. Butler is to lecture upon India in the Power Street 
Church, next fall, for the benefit of the Asbury Mission. 


PERSONAL. 

Rey. William Morley Punshon arrived in New York on 
Wednesday, April 22d, by the steamer Scotia, and on the eve- 
ning of the next day made his first appearance as a preacher at 
the dedication of the St. John’s M. E. Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Punshon comes as President of the Wesleyan Conference of 
Canada, and as delegate to the General Conference of the United 
States. A correspondent of The Methodist gives the follow- 


ing portrait of the eloquent preacher as he appeared in Brook- 
lyn :— 


There stands, simply a burly Englishman; height, say 
five feet eight inches; weight, above two hundred pounds, cer- 
tainly ; stout build, inclining to corpulency; chest and shoul- 
ders, deep, round and massive, with a look of prodigious mus- 
cle there had it been cultivated; an arm like a blacksmith’s, 
ended by a smallish but compact hand. Of neck, there is not 
much to speak of in length; but the sturdy thickness which 

ves English John the balance of his nickname. The head 

longs with the body; it. has a broad, deep foundatidn. “ The 
face is emphatically English. The eyes are probably alight blue, 
but seem emall, deep-set, and can hardly be seen for a tendency 
in the red cheeks to rise up in a sort of intermittent puffiness 
behind. Over all is the hair—light brown, dry, thin to semi- 
baldness in front, long at the sides, and behind, rolling, and not 
even as well dressed as Beecher’s. There’s your preacher 
and orator, given in an “untouched” photograph, severel 
true, as he stood for the first time before an American audi- 
ence. Is it prepossessing? Not very; and yet, as your eye 
runs up and down the figure, and over his strong, yet pleasing 
head, the presence is impressive. You see, moreover, that the 
man is entirely at his ease, and betrays at once the well-sea- 
soned veteran. 

A great many were disappointed in finding Newman Hall to 
be a tall, slim, graceful person, in place of the “ conventional 
type” of an Englishman above described. We shall have an 
opportunity of comparing and contrasting not only the phy- 
sique, but the style and manner and matter of both these great 
men for ourselves in Boston, before many weeks. From the 
further remarks of the writer above quoted, we judge Mr. 
Punshon to be more rhetorical than his predecessor, who was 
the soul of simplicity in his pulpit discourses, 


His diction is marvelous, short, complete ; nervous sentences 
leap after each other with increasing rapidity as he warms a 
little in his theme. The rhetorical and logical progression of 
his theme satisfies the justest rules of art, yet he is neither 
wholly rhetorical nor wholly logical. Now and then there is a 
men | subjective introspection, but objectivity is the charac- 
teristic of his thought. He deals in things mentally and mor- 
ally actual, rather than speculative. The mind of speaker and 
hearer is directed to the real in Christian experience and work, 
rather than to the ideal. In fact, we almost wish a little more 
of the inner man poured forth. There is little of set and am- 
plified illustration. The style is attractive and graphic, but 
not pictorial. ‘To be brought to Jesus is equally the want of 
the man who knows but one language, and hardly that, and of 
the man who has graduated the stars and unbraided the light: ” 
such séntences, polished, sparkle all along, yet not excessively. 
Allusions to the classics, short and apt, occur here and there. 
The preacher has remembered his Homer wonderfully well, 
and to good purpose; but his favorite exemplifications are 
scriptural, “‘ comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” His 
gesticulation is kept well in band, rather “ close-reefed,’’ but 
always appropriate and forcible. 

Some one has said, “ Boston is nothing unless it is critical ;” 
but while this may be partially true, we shall hail the advent 
of our brother in Christ, not as one coming to please men’s 
fancy, but to save their immortal souls; and as such he will 
doubtless add many seals to his ministry. God grant him 
strength for his great work! 


Rev. Dr. Stevens has gone to Europe to consult eminent 
scholars concerning the Saracenic History, and to make other 
researches, His new labor is one his mind has brooded over 
for many years. It is a great theme—the rise, progress and 
fall of Mohammedanism. Its scope includes the Eastern 
Church, and the reason of its being so generally overrun by 
the false prophet; the Western Church, and why it was able 
to withstand this power—the Indian Empire, the Spanish 
Moorish history, the crusades, and multitudes of mighty men. 
No history of the entire movement exists in any fanguage. 
May he be enabled to give this great contribution to Christ and 
the world. 


Carlos Pierce, esq., of this city, has given the Metropolitan 
Church an organ of the value of $20,000; one of the finest in 
America. This is the crowning gift of previous benefactions 
from him to the same enterprise. A golden crown indeed. 


Anthony Trollope, the English novelist, arrived here on 
Wednesday, April 22d. He has attended the Impeachment 
Trial, and was an._earnest listener . 


Dr. Chenery’s Gynepathical Institute at Cambridge.—Dr. 
Chenery is an excellent Christian gentleman and skillful phy- 
sician, who has devoted much attention to the department 
which he has made his specialty. He is very pleasantly lo- 
— and is worthy of the contidence of those needing his 
services. 














THE GRAND ASSIZE. 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1868. 
CLOSE OF THE DEFENSE. . 

At last we have reached the end of the wearying platitudes 
of Nelson, the dull.law of Stanbery, and the series of at ten- 
uated essays and efforts at word-mongering with which Mr. 
Evarts has afflicted the Senate for eleven mortal hours. It is 
fair now to make some estimate of the weight and metal 
brought by counsel into the case. 

Take the senior, Mr. Stanbery. It is certain that he has 
brought little more than the weight of an estimable personal 
and legal character into the case, the value of which was 
marred by a too evident partsianship, which prevented him 
keeping his temper. Later, ~his total absence from the case 
was no disadvantage. He made his appearance yesterday, and 
began to read the speech he had prepared. It consumed about 
three hours to-day, and wasin part read by hisson. There was 
nothing novel in its presentation of the President’s case, nor 
striking in its style, and it will not add greatly to the ex-Attorney. 
General’s reputation. It had the merit of dignity, and of being 
entirely free from the personal sarcasms or glorification which 
distinguished Evarts’ and Nelson’s speeches. 

Nelson—the conundrum man, as he is irreverently ecalled— 





has succeeded in again illustrating East Tennessee character, 
and showing how utterly provincial and rustic is the intellect 
which the South fosters. He now propounded and answered 
his own pazzle of ‘“‘ Who is Andrew Johnson?” but he arous- 
ed and attracted attention to another query, of “How about 
Alta Vela?” 

When Nelson rose to speak in the early part of the case, 
there was an air of simple and frank candor about him which 
attracted at once. He however soon dissipated this favorable 
feeling. He was seen to be a feeble and very garrulous imitator 
of Andrew Johnsom, with a considerable spice of cunning 
malice. Johnson evidently brought his neighbor to do the glo- 
rification of himself, and he did it well. He deemed it advan- 
tageous to have his own history recited, and to claim respect 
for not having inaugurated civil war, being too blind to perceive 
that it was an atrocious crime to ever have conceived the pos- 
sibility of doing such a thing. 

Mr. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, has earried off all the laurels 
worth having on the President’s side. He was a fortunate man 
in many respects, and from the outset of his argument won the 
sympathy of Senators by the evident difficulty with which he 
spoke; a sympathy that strengthened into respect as he pro- 
ceeded. Groesbeck is a man of tall and slender frame, well 
formed, and rather elegant appearance. He has a long head 
and striking face, and often while he was speaking I was re- 
minded of Wendell Phillips. 

LEGAL ETHICS AND POLITICAL HONESTY. 

Perhaps I may be prejudiced by my strong feeling against 
the side on which he argued, but if ever a man dug the grave 
of his own political reputation, without open apostacy, that 
man is William M. Evarts. 

Mr. Evarts brought a great legal reputation into the case, 
and a fair political record also. Of the latter he has none left, 
and of the former but little. The question arises,in view of 
the exhibition he has made of how completely an advocate can 
seek to make “the worse appear the better reason,” of what 
and where the obligation of a lawyer, as such, ends, and where 
the rule ef simple honesty and consistency begins. In this case 
Mr. Evarts is on record by words deliberately spoken in the 
presence of thousands, and upon the 16th of last October, at 
the Cooper Institute, Wew York, in favor of the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson, sustaining Congress, and as declaring the 
liberties of the country imperilled by the Présidential policy. 
Yet he accepts a fee, comes to Washington, and before the 
Senate defends the man whose speeches he declared in New 
York were but the “echoes of the voices of the Rebellion.” 
He does not do this with the impartiality of Conservative Cur- 
tis, or the candor and fairness of Democratic Groesbeck. Not 
at all. During the interlocutory discussions he was often tart, 
even acrid in allusions. But the very lengthy and splendid 
piece of dialetics with which he consumed over three days, 
was marked even more than Nelson’s by the spirit of deprecia- 
tion of the cause of impeachment and a systematic attempt to 
personally degrade the managers in the eyes of the Senate. 
Take it all through, Mr. Evarts might better be attributed to 
an able Copperhead lawyer, than toa lawyer of Republican 
proclivities who claims that only a sense of professional duty 
constrained him to appear at all. 

There really is a very small modicum of legal argumentation 
in this eleven hours’ oration, and even that is of a special 
pleading character. The major portion of the time was occu- 
pied by adroit attempts to enlarge the magnitude of impeach- 
ment itself and to belittle the acts done, and for which An- 
drew Johnson is presented to the Senate. He attempted to 
cover up under a cloud of words, the long series of atrocious 
acts which point and illustrate the animus of those charged. 
He made one or two crafty special pleas; one being when he 
argued that the result of the present impeachment, would, if 
conviction, be tochange the form and balance of the govern- 
ment, in that the office would be temporarily filled by a mem- 
ber of the body convicting. He said it would make a Presi- 
dent by the States as such, (the Senate), instead of by the peo- 
ple, as now. It was in the personal attacks made by Evarts, 
that animus has been clearly shown. His allusions to Butler 
and Fort Fisher, his reference to Mr. Willfams, his lugging in 
of the quarreling debate between Butler and Bingham, and 
more than all, his unnecessary reference to the bill which 
passed, taking away the power of appeal in certain cases from 
thé Supreme Court, as “ hamstringing” the Court,—are all re- 
garded as ungenerous and unwarranted. They raised a laugh, 
and helped his chief purpose—that of belittling and degrad- 
ing the case. I come back to my question. Has a lawyer, 
who as a patriot and politician, has held that a certain course 
of action would imperil the peace of the country,—a right mor- 
ally, even from the standpoint of professional ethics—to sell 
his intellect to defend the man and policy by which that dis- 
turbance to the public peace is threatened? Mr. Evarts has 
done this, and done it strongly, and he is on record as believ- 
ing what I suggest. As Judge Bingham is in possession of 
the October speech, we shall see Mr. Evarts get more than 
“a Roland for his Oliver.” Kosmos. 








Gold on Monday, 139 1-2. 


The monotony of the Great Trial was disturked a few 
days since by a serious altercation between Judge Nelson, 
counsel for the President, and- Mr. Manager Butler. The 
Judge making some insinuations in reference to the Alta Vela 
Island case, reflecting on the honor of Mr. Butler, the latter 
deemed it his duty to contradict the charges, whereupon Mr. 
Nelson became so incensed as to speak to Mr. Butler ina 
manner that seemed to need the services of a Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. On the 29th, Mr. Sumner offered a resolution cen- 
suring Mr. Nelson for certain words used. This occasioned 
quite a disturbance in the Court, which the Chief Justice had 
considerable difficulty in allaying. 

The Irish Church question is the principal subject of interest 
in English politics. The Ministry have been again defeated, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, the first resolve being adopted 
by a majority of 65. This resolve, it will be remembered, de- 
clares it to be the Spinion of the House that the Established 
Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment. 
It was rumored on the 3d that Disraeli had sent in his resigna- . 
tion, but that it would not be accepted by the Crown, 
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Che Christiar World. 
MISSION FIELD. 

Nestorians.—The work of God is advancing among the 
Nestorians. The Missionary Herald contains the following 
information respecting this peopl :: 

Mr. Shedd writes, (November 16,) that on the western side 
of the mountains, the light of truth seems to have opened the 
eyes of the people to Papal errors; and the results of “ a raid 
upon the Nestorians, by the Chaldean Patriarch, and French 
monks,” have been “ very meagre.” “* Mar Shimon has ceased 
his persecutions, and there is some prospect of more quie- 
tude.” The two mission seminaries open for the winter, witb 
36 pupils in the male and 32 in the female school. Of the last, 
“a considerable number” are “new and promising pupils.” 
Priest Yacob, who has labored for some years as « colporter in 
Russia, chiefly among the Malakans, has been ordained. Mr. 
Shedd says: * He desired ordination that he might be able to 
administer the ordinances to the converts he has been the 
means of gatherin smens the hopeful Russian sect. He is a 
man whom we delight to have among us,—so full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.” Four other persons were also ordained, 
in connection with meetings of “district Conferences of 
preachers and delegates,” in the divisions of the Oroomiah 

eld. “One was ordained an Elder, or Priest, and four as 
Deacons.” “The ordaining prayers and laying on of hands 
were by Mar Yohanan.” 

A letter from Mr. Cochran, just returned to this mission, 
presents a gratifying account of the annual gehen of native 
belpers; the reports presented from Tabreez and from Shir- 
waa in Russia we moa. andthe cream of the meeting,” 
found in “ the devotional exercises.” 

French Protestant Missions.—The French Protestants, 
though comparatively few and poor, are engaged in the work 
of foreign missions. They have long had a mission in South 
Africa, 

This has been a child of faith and love, coneerning which the 
late Dr. Baird said, more than twenty years ago, that it was of 
inestimable value, b of its influence on its originators 
amd supporters. The mission to the Basutos proved in the 
end, r many difficulties had been overcome, one of the 
most su-cesaful in Southern Africa. The recent assault upon 
it DY the independent Dutch Boors, which has nearly destroy- 
ed it for the time, has been a sore trial to the faith of its sup- 
porters, but though now buried in deep waters, it is believed 
that the fruit of such persevering and self-denying toil will not 
be allowed te perish. Another mission on the West Coast in 
Senegal has also been much afflicted by the death of poses 
men louging to it. They also have many trials in the go 
work which they are striving to prosecute in the more remote 
fields of the South Pacific. But by this severe discipline their 
faith and zeal are not only tested but made stronger. We re- 
joice in these proofs that the heroic spirit of the Huguenots 
fives in the hearts of their descendants. May such efforts for 
the salvation of the heathen world be blessed not only abroad, 
but at home, to the regeneration of their own great but sadly ir- 
religious country. 

China.—This at present, is the great field of missionary la- 
bor. The whole country is ‘ready to receive the gospel. The 
mission under the direction of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is enlarging its borders, and has taken in the city of 
Kinkiang, where the prospect for success is most cheering. 
The following item from the Aunual Report of the Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church, will give the reader a view of 
the progress of the work there: 

It is a significant indication both of our early difficulties and 
of our increasing power as a mission, that whereas it required 
ten years (1847-57) for us to bring in our first convert, and the 
six owang years to increase the number to one hundred, 
thus requiring sixteen years for our first hundred converts, 
we were able during the next three years to add another hun- 
dred to our list of church members, and now, during the past 
year, it has been our blessed privilege to add one hundred and 
thirty-nine members to our little flock. 

Germany.—A letter from Dr. Jacoby, just received at the 
the Mission Rooms, says: 

To-morrow I shall lay the corner-stone of our new Martin 
Mission Institute building in the name of Brother Martin, as 
he cannot be here to do it himself. If the weather shall prove 
favorable during the spring and summer, I have no doubt but 
that it will be ready for dedication in October next, and will 
be oceupied next ‘autumn ard winter. 

This Institute will greatly aid the cause of missions in that 
country. It is indeed a necessity for training young men for 
the missionary work. Dr. Jacoby further writes: i 

The work of the Lord continues to prosper. We have com- 

1a new missi about twenty-five miles from Berlin; 
souls have been converted, and a society formed. In future 
we shall labor more in Prussia, as public events have been fa- 
vorable to the extension and permanency of our work. 

South America.—Cheering intelligence comes from this 
field of missionary toil. The Methodist mission has been a 
great success there. The Annual Report, above referred to, 
gives the following information respecting it: 

There are eight men, four churches, six day schools, four 
Sunday Schools; the work spreading through four provinces, 
and the gospel preached in four different languages. 

Give the World Christianity.—The world needs it—it 
should have it—it must have it—it may have it—The chnrch is 
abundantly able to do it—it has the means—the appliances. 
All she wants isthe will. Will she do it?—thatis the ques- 
tion. Gan she do less? This is her work—her mission—she 
has an existence for this purpose. When she ceases to do this 
work, will she be the true church of Christ, possessing the 
spirit, and executing the command of its great Head? The 
world is perishing—it is asking for the bread of life—sending 
up its ery for help at every point—the church has the ability 
to supply the want, and she is commanded to do it—will she 
refuse? O for a pentecostal baptism to come upon her! Under 
the influence of this baptism, she can give Christianity to the 
world during the present century. 











CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 


A Ritualistic Funeral at Newburgh.—Last Saturday the 
funeral of Rev. Dy. Lundy (whose suddep h has already 
moticed ip your columas) took place at §t. Pauls Church, 
a lagge cOngregntion attending. The s@rviceg were con- 
ducted after the most advanced Bitualistic preeedegts, and in- 
eluded some features ani novel ‘in this eountry at least. The 
body lay in state at the r@sidence of the deceased during the 
morning, a youth arrayed in a white surplice standing at the 
bead of the coffin. @n the bust of the corpse lay a small 
Prayer Book aud a profusion of flowers, 





Services took place at the church at half-past eleven o’clock. 
ten elergymen 0 ne among them Rev. Mr. Walsh, of 
Newburgh, Rev. Mr. Wells, of West Point, and Rev. Mr. 
Hoffman. As the clergy entered the chancel, and when the 
coftin covered with a purple pall had been placed at the head 
of the middle aisle, the funeral chant, ** Lord, let me know mine 
end,” was admirably sun by a band of choiristers belonging 
to the choir of St. George’s Church, New York. After the les- 
son the hymn, * Nearer, my God, to thee” (which, though 
written by a Unitarian author, was yet considered worthy a 
place in this High Church poeniden was sung by the choir 
and congregation, a number of the best singers of Newburgh 
taking part. The communion was then administered, the par- 
ticipants being, first the clergy, then the family and near rela- 
tives of the deceased, and then the members of the “ Guild of 
the Holy Cross,” anumber of whom had come from New 
York, and occupied the front pews, wearing the oupecatiats 
badge of their order. During the service the versicles and 
the * sanctus” were sung with beautiful effect. 

A procession was then formed, and as the coffin was borne 
out of the church, the choristers sang the hymn “ Abide with 
me.” At the cemetery, the concluding portion of the burial 
service was read, the Newburgh singers singing the hymns 
“ Jerusalem the Golden,” and “O! Paradise,” as well as the 
burial anthem, “I heard a voice.”— N. Y. Evening Post, 
April 15. 

The —- annual report of the Episcopal Church Mission 
Society shows the receipts of the last year to have been $82,334, 
and the expenditures $75,544. Sixty missionaries were em- 
ployed, most of them in the West and South. 


Congregationalist Church, 


A Chime of Bells.—The chime of bells recently given to the 
First Parish Church at Charlestown by Miss Carlotte Harris 
was dedicated on Wednesday, the 15th ult, There are sixteen 
bells weighing 14,864 pounds, and completed at a total cost of 
$8,000, which was the sum given. The exercise opened with 
an organ sonata from Mendelssohn, and an able address was 
delivered by Rev. Mr. Miles, pastor of the church. 


Philadelphia.—Rey. Mr. Earle has continued preaching 
every day and evening at the First and Tabernacle churches 
until now, and the meetings have been attended by crowds of 
deeply serious persons. 


The First Congregational Church of Cuy Falls, Ohio, 
has been enjoying a rich revival. At no times 1854 has it 
known such an ae ee Professors have been quickened 
and sinners converted. Sixteen persons joined upon confes- 
sion at the last communion, (5th inst.) The pastor, Rev. E. V 
H. Danner, has labored with untiring earnestness and energy, 
holding meetings every evening for several weeks. Forty 
have joined the church within the past eighteen months. 


The Park Cengregational Church, in Brooklyn, L. I., which 
is an off-shoot or division from the Fifth Avenue Church, has 
lately received the donation of six lots of land, (each 20 ft. by 
100, on 4th Avenue near 3d St. on two of which a brown stone 
front chapel ts to be erected at a future day.) . 


; The hp ensue ied. the same city be. qrowing a 

y; most com arrangements ereetion 

6 omen and lecture-room on six lots on 9th St., near 6th 
venue, , 


A Congragniteest Church was Spetnet in Fitchburg on 
the 16th inst., under the name of “ The Rollstone 

tional Church.” One hundred and fifty D pn ay chiefly from 
the other churches of the like faith and order in the town, 
constitute the new church.—Congregationalist, 


Some young men of Hartford (and it is a custom which 
is not at all peculiar to that city) have been in the habit of 
ing to one of the Episcopal churches to hear the 
ne music and leaving before the sermon. The custom 
had become so annoying by its disturbance of the wor- 
ship, that a notice was on the doors on a recent Sab- 
bath, stating that they would be locked until the close of the 
service. In the haste of the young men to get good seats they 
did not wait to read the notice, but rushed in, and when they 
attempted to rush out during the service they were caught. 
The doors were fast and they were compelled, though unwil- 
lingly , to listen to a sermon. is to be hoped that it did them 
good. This may serve as a hint to other churches.— Observer. 


Presbyterian Church. 


The Faculty of the Theological Seminary at Princeton sends 
to each Presbytery a list of the students under its care, with 
the record of absences from the stated exercises of the Semi- 
nary during the year. The Presbytery then is able to call can- 
didates to account for these neglects of duty. The plan is ex- 
cellent, and would be well followed by all seminaries of divin- 
ity instruction in the church. We naturally look for some 
careless inattention to duties by students in college, but young 
men who have entered upon a course of education for the 
Christian ministry are supposed to have a higher sense of ob- 
ligation, and to be more conscientious in the use of their time 
and privileges. But the churches would be surprised to learn, 
and it would not be for edification to state, how many studerits 
of feoctegy exercise no “ special conscience ” on subject, 
going coming at their pleasure, forgetful of the duty they 
owe to God and the Church, to make the most of eve pn 
tunity to aequire knowledge and fitness for the high calling 
before them.— Observer. 


Revival in Staunton, Va.—We learn, from private corres- 
pondence, that since the communion in Febrnary, at which 
time an increased religious interest was manifest in the church, 
forty-one in all have been added to its communion. Some of 
these were pupils from the Blind Institution; and there is an 
interesting class from these pupils in con on with the 
Sabbath School. The blind have also commenced a prayer 
meeting among themselves. Though by God’s providence 
they are deprived of the light of day, the same ra Prov- 
idence inclines their to seek for the light of life. “I will 
bring the blind by a way they knew not, I will make darkness 
light before them.”— ral Presbyterian. 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler, pastor of Lafayette Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, said in a recent anniversary sermon: “ Eight years | 
our membership was a little over one hundred; it is now 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-two communicants, We 
have received one hundred and eighty-five this year, of whom 
forty-one were on profession of faith.” 








INTOLERANCE OF THE GREEK CHURCH.—The venerable 
American Missionary, Dr. Jonas King, has been again sum- 
moued before a court of justice at Athens, on the accusation 
of the Metropolitan Lew of city and three other bish- 
ops. The charge is that of having reviled the Christian relig- 
ion, blasphe: the Me om denounced Transubstantiation, 
and having condemned other doctrines of the Greek Church, 
Dr. King, who only returned to Athens within the last few 
weeks, and found this accusation gop ay writes: “ This 
is, I beliéve, the sixth time that I have appear 
before the courts of justice here to answer to nearly the same 
inouhaghng ele a ang or Bake vue oh fe 
ro me in ® 0 was 
and 1 diane to Eopeletadios and exile.” 
ray Pal INE EXPLORATIONS.—We are sorry to hear 
fronmJerusa that the new Pacha has interfered with the 
important work of excavation conducted by the Exploration 





Committee. We cannot pretend to be su dl at inter- 
ruptién, though we sincerely trust it will be only for a brief 


8 . If a party of Tarkish e eers were lo commence 
d abot the foundations of Westminster Abbey, we 
Yancy they would lay themselves open to many objections, 
The Haram, around which we are digging and rearching, isa 
Mohammedan holy place, second only to the enclosure of Mecca 
in sanctity. It is also a fortress, and military men are prover- 
bially jealous about foreign encroachments on their works of 
defense.— Atheneum. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if the Bible is allowed _by the gov- 
ernment to be circulated in Spain. Jt is not. It is strictly 
prohibited. In Madrid, when we were there in February, 
1867, a large quantity of Bibles sent there from England were 
under government protection while they ,were waiting the 
order for their retura whence they came, No one may propa- 

te any other religion than that of Romanism, and the Bible 
s the worst enemy that Romanism has.—New York Observer. 


Goop FOR LONG IsLAND.— The Ambassador (Universalist) 
says; “Neither Unitarianism or Universalism thrives on 
Long Island. East of Brooklyn, there is not a society of 
either denomination, except that in Huntington. And here 
the society is small.” 

A NUMBER of Greek Christians at Caiffa having reéently 
declared themselves Protestants, the Committee of the London 
Church Missio Society have sanctioned the ent 
of a Catechist to truct , and another missionary has 
been <i at Nazareth, where a new and substantial 
church has recently been erected. 

, We karn from the “ Jerusalem Almanac for 1868” that the 
pulation of the city amounts to 18,000; of whom 9,000 are 
ews, 5,000 Mohammedans, and 4,000 Christians. The Moham- 
medans have eleven mosques. The Mukameh, er principal 
Court of Justice, is composed of four Turks, one Latin Chris- 
tian, one Greek Christian, and one Jew, the kadi and mufti 
being members ex officio. The Latins have four convents for 
men and four for women; the Greeks eleven for men and four 
for women, re are it three hundred dren in the 
different Protestant schools. In 1866-67 there were sixty-five 
days on which rain fell, and the total rain-fall was 26°737 
inches. The Rev. E. B. Frankel writes that, on the evening 
of December 3ist, more than forty men, all Jewish proselytes, 
met for devotional exercises at his house. For two hours 
one after another poured out his soul before God in confession 
of sin, in praise, and supplieation for blessings in the coming 
year. 





Americanism in Italy. 

The following extract from a letter from Rev. H. V. Degen to Rev. Mosely 
Dwight, contains matters of interest in respect to Italian affairs, religious 
and other. We differ slightly with our brother as to the opposition of 
Italy to American church organizations. Noe doubt there is a national 
feeling that they must have their ownchurch. But he shows well that the 
Waldensians cannot satisfy this feeling. We believe the Methodist and 
other American churches would soon win the love and enthusiasm of 
Italy, and give this large amount of diffusive and unregulated Christian 
activity nuclei and fitting growth. 

I have now been in Italy, the land of my birth, nearly six 
months, and I confess my sympathies are awakened for this 
country as I never supposed they could be. No land, in my 
judgment, has a stronger claim on the church than this. It is 
struggling for and rapidly merging into light. A noble band 
of patriots, of whom Garibaldi is a fine representative, ever 
laboring for its redemption. America is their modet and 
beau ideal. They are growing so numerous that they have a 
controlling influence on even the Ministry of the country—a 
most interesting evidence of which we have in the fact that 
when Ricasoli was Prime Minister he called on Mr. Marsh, 
our Minister, and questioned him closely in regard to our pub- 
lic school system, our liberty of speech and conscience, our 
commerce and manufactures, and all things relating to our na- 
tional institutions. Many, nay, most of these men, though 
not regenerate, profess to be animated by gospel principles 
and make those principles a part of their articles of association. 
They are in this priest-ridden, almost God-forsaken land, the 
light in a dark place. The people are anxious for knowledge, 
notwithstanding the priests use their influence to prevent it; 
but agystem which, like Papacy, has had the exclusive control 
for centuries, cannot be overthrown in a day. Missionary 
labor in this country must be conducted on a very different 
principle from what it isin other countries. The Italians have 
been so long under the domination of foreigners, that they are 
exceedingly jealous of foreign influence. They are willing to 
hear the gospel from any one (though they prefer their own 
countrymen) but when anything is said about organizing a 
denominational church they look upon the enterprise with 
suspicion. The Waldensian Church which has a few congre- 
gations here and there is looked upon with disfavor by the 

_ Italians in general for this very reason. Their chief*synodical 
assemblies are held in their own valleys, and the Italians look 
upon them as endeavoring to fasten on them another foreign 
yoke. The true way is to establish schools where young con- 
verted men of intelligence may be fitted for the work of the 
ministry and send them out as Italians to preach the gospel 
and organize churches among the Italians. They will naturally 
look to their teachers for counsel in organizing, and of course 
indirectly those teachers could and would influence their oper- 
ations ; but as one of them told me the other day, it is the gos- 
pel, not sectarianism that we want. A noble American in 
Paris by the name of Thompson, seeing the wants of the 
country, pledged 10,000 francs a year toward this work of 
preparing young men. Unfortunately he has lately met with 
reverses which will necessitate his withdrawing his subserip- 
tion, but it will probably be continued under the patronage of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union, of which the Rey. 
Mr. Clark, our consular agent here is the worthy representa- 
tive. Besides the 10,000 francs he has solicited funds from pri- 
vate sources, and the sehool has been kept in a healthy state. 
I have been to several times. with Prof. Garte, who is my 
teacher in Italian, and I have become exceedingly interested 
in it. There are several young men of decided promise in it, 
and they all evince 4n eagerness to learn really refreshing to 
see. Prof. @arte is their teacher in logic and philosophy. 
Their replies when I have been, present exhibited decided in- 
telligence. Mr. Clark tells me that they are constantly hav- 
ing applications which they are obliged to turn away for want 
of funds. number of promising and truly converted 
young men might be found, glad to avail themselves of the 
schoo! with the view of entering the field as evangelical la- 
borers. No class of men are regarded with more favor here 
than Americans, and it seems to me that no elass of missiona- 
ries could be more successful. The Waldensians are French, 
ve _— now that nation is tn terribly bad odor with the 
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PEEPS AT NATURE AND ART. 


DIAMONDS. 

The works of God are infinite in their variety, and are won- 
derful exhibitions of skill, wisdom and power. The diamond 
has long been celebrated as one of the most beautiful and valu- 
able of all the precious stones. Its name expresses one of its 
marked peculiarities. It comes from the same Greek word as 
adamant, meaning something untamable, hard. The name, 
then, in its origin denotes its hardness or indestructibil- 
ity. There is no other mineral substance which it will not 
scratch. Besides this it is the most brilliant stone known; 
especially is this true of diamonds of the first water. The 
brilliancy and durability of the diamond, together with its 
scarcity, make it valuable as an article of ornament. Diamonds 
are notall of the same color, as might at first be supposed. 
Those of the first water are perfectly clear and colorless, just 
like a drop of the purest dew that ever hung upon the tip of 
some young leaf. Others are a delicate rose color; others of 
a beautiful green tint; still others are yellowish, or brown, or 
bluish, and some are a clear black. 

Diamonds were first known in Asia, and indeed it was only 
the first of the last century that they had been discovered in 
any other part of the world. Formerly they were mostly 
found in Bengal, Borneo and Goleenda, but they have since 
been found in Virginia, North @arolina and Georgia, in Brazil 
in great quantities, and in Siberia. Itis said that a slave in 
Brazil, working in the bed of a stream, seeking for diamonds, 
struck a mass of silicious matter held together by the oxide of 
iron, and breaking it open, found a collection of diamonds 
worth a million and a half of dollars.: Similar good fortune is 
rare; itis usually a severe and toilsome process to secure 
these gems. They are usually found in connection with depos- 
its of gold. he 

In Golconda they are found in black, boggy earth by the 
natives, who discover them in the mud with their feet. In 
Brazil they are found in the sand and gravel taken from the 
beds of small rivers and streams in the dry season. The water 
is diverted from its natural course, when the material in 
which the diamonds are usually found is removed to sheds 
prepared for the purpose, where it is carefully washed and 
examined. 

There are a few diamonds which by their size or history, or 
beth, are famous world-wide. All have heard of the Koh-i- 
noor, or mountain of light. It now belongs to the Queen of 
England, who received it the 3d of July, 1850, from the East 
India Cempany, who had acquired it by treaty the year before. 
Its history dates as far back as the Christian Era, and it has 
been the cherished gem of many powerful dynasties. A tradi- 
tion is connected with it that the dynasty from whose posses- 
sion it passes is doomed to destruction. Then there are still 
others which take rank with the Koh-i-noor. There is the 
Orloff diamond, worth at least $500,000, once the eye of an 
idol at Pondicherry, and stolen from the temple by a French- 
man, and brought to Europe. The King of Pi has one 
of fabulous proportions, weighing 1,680 grains, if it be as 
good as it is estimated, worth $28,000,000, 

But it is well known that diamonds have other uses than 
merely as ornaments. Every one is familiar with the manner 
in which glaziers cut the hard and brittle window glass. A 
little diamond, firmly set in its socket, and lightly drawn across 
the surface of the glass, almost instantly does the work which 
otherwise would be nearly if not quite impossible to accom- 
plish. Diamonds pulverized to an almost impalpable powder 
in a hardened steel mortar produce a material for grinding and 
polishing other precious stones unequaled in exeellence. 
Again, the fine splinters of broken diamonds are fashioned 
into little drills, which alone can penetrate rubies and other 
stones, which are employed in the best watches as bearings to 
diminish the friction of the running parts. 

The most wonderful thing about diamonds, after all, seems 
to be the fact that they are composed of precisely the same 
substance as common charcoal. By what process pure carbon 
has been transmuted into the brilliant diamond is one of the 
secrets of the great laboratory of nature. It is another dis- 
play of the power and wisdom of Almighty God. Perhaps it 
has been produced from vegetable substance by the application 
of great pressure and heat; perhaps it is only a specimen of 
what under certain circumstances all our vast deposits of min- 
eral coal might have been; perhaps it 1s the resultant of an 
unknown crystallization of carbon in a gaseous state. 

Most of those who read this brief sketch will never own 
one of these beautiful gems. They are for the wealthy, and 
for kings and princes ; they are the baubles of this fleeting world ; 
but however poor, it is the privilege of every one to aspire to 
a crown decked with many jewels, which shall shine as the 
stars, or as the sun in the heavens, forever and forever. Toil- 

@ing here, if need be, as-the slave in the mine, the hour wil} 
come when, called to our reward, the King of kings will place 
upon our radiant brows a crown that fadeth not away. 











THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for Z1on’s HERALD, by James F. C. Hyp. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD. 


WORK..FOR THE SEASON. 

The season is uf@f®ually backward, and the work of the 
farm has been much delayéd-by the bad weather. When good 
weather comes everything. will have to be done in a hurry; 
not much will be gained by sowing seeds or planting until the 
ground gets warmer than itis now, It is fully time to have the 
early peas in the ground, if nothing more. Sward land that 
is to be planted this year should now be turned over. The 
more nicely this work is done the better, for there will be less 
grass to hoe up during the season. Potatoes do well on newly 
broken ug land. So do cabbages. Where you have plenty of 
manure, spread it on the old land and plough it in. Especial- 
ly is this necessary for root crops; strawberries, and in fact 
inost any crop will be improved by plenty of manure. Where 
manure was spread on grass land last fall be sure and go over 








the land, breaking up and scattering all the lumps, picking up 
any stones that may have been scattered in the manure, so as 
to have a good even surfacesfree from all obstructions for the 
scythe or mowing machine. If the walls and fences have not 
already been put up, perhaps it is high time they were, for you 
will soon want to turn your cattle out to pasture. Set out 
strawberry plants as soon as convenient. All deciduous trees 
should be set out by the first week in May. Evergreens will 
do well to set later. It will soon answer to sow oats, as the 
weather must soon be good; have everything in readiness 
to take advantage of it so as to push on the spring work, for 
if you expect to reap you must sow. 


Hedges. All hedges that were not clipped or shearedin the 
fall, should be in the spring before they start. We consider the 
spring as altogether the best time to trim evergreen hedges, 

pecially the hemlock. Some trim twice a year, in the spring, 
and again immediately after the hedge has made its growth. 
One of the great secrets in getting a good hedge, & to prune 
closely and often, especially until it has thickened up well at 
the bottom. 


Onions. This vegetable has sold at very high prices the 
past season in our markets. We know not why it should be 
so, when this crop can be so easily grown and made to yield 
so bountifully if the maggot only lets them alone. Before this 
nuisance was known, five or six huadred bushels of onions to 
the acre was not considered a remarkable crop. Old, mellow, 
rich land is best for this crop. Onions seem to be an excep- 
tion to the ordinary rule, and seem to do better on the same 
land year after year. Manure heavily with well rotted man- 
ure. Ashes is also good for thiscrop. Sow as early as the 
ground is in condition, using plenty of seed so as to allow 
some plants for the maggot. It is easier to thin them out than 
to put thenr in Jater in the season. 

Early or Late Planting of Corn? I believe that by eari 
planting, say from the 4th to the 10th of May, the farmer is 
more certain of a good yield. I will admit that late —— 
will sometimes bring as good a crop as that which was plante 
earlier, but to do so it requires a very favorable season. I have 
known a good crop raised from seed planted as late as the 5th 
of June, but the season was very favorable, and the corn re- 
ceived no “ back-sets,” and had nothing to do but grow. It 
seems that after the plant has reached a certain stage, it is not 
materially injured by dry weather. All practical farmers 
know that if the ears are not well filled in August there will 


not be a | crop; after this the corn will harden, bat will 
notincrease in quantity or size. 





Although as a general thing early eee | is the best, yet on 
wet soils there will be little or gong ga ned by it. It has 
always been my plan to plant early, and drop an extra grain in 


each hill. The number of grains required must depend on the 
care taken in the selection of the seed. I drop four ina hill, 
and never have occasion to replant. This I attribute to the 
eare taken in the selection of seed. This is an item which 
some, even of our best farmers, are too careless about. 

The plan which I pursue is as follows: While cutting the 
corn, all the best and largest ears are left standing, that they 
may get fully ripe; I always choose twice as much as I expect 
touse; when the corn is gathered the seed ears are husked 
and placed on the slats over the kitchen, where they remain 
until spring. Just before planting time they are sorted over, 
and those having the cobs in proportion to the length 
or depth of the grain, are selected for seed. The next opera- 
tion is to shell three inches from the point and one inch from 
the but, and use the remainder for seed. 

This may seem to some to be too much trouble, but rest as- 
sured that * it will pay,” and that well. 

Another great mistake is, to have too — stalks in a hill. 
On strong und three and four stalks will produce more 
corn than five. 

Ihave proved by actual experiment that the corn raised 
from taken from the middle of the ear will ripen from two 
to three weeks sooner than that taken from either end! 


Planting Trees. A prest revolution has occurred in select- 
ing fruit trees for planting. Bushy plants are now sought for. 
The shade whieh the side branches make is conside benefi- 
cial to the tree. As to the beneficial effects of continual dig- 
ging about trees, which we ~ail cultivators are not 
unanimous; but most of them now abandon it after some 
years: the difference of — being how many a after 
oS style of cultivating continue? ith very 

branched trees there is this advantage, that the plough or 
the spade cannot approach very near the trunk. Rich soil is 
however essential to good growth and good crops. This is the 
essence of good cu!tivation. 

In preparing for planting trees, the soil should be stirred at 
least two feet indepth. Of course the trees should be planted 
in the holes only so deep as they stood in the ground before, 
rather higher if anything, as the soil will settle. Good com- 
mon soil may be filled in the holes ifthe natural soil is very 
bad: if anything applied as manure may be stirred in the sur- 
face-soil r the trees are . Some object to making 
deep holes for planting trees, as if the soil is stiff they become 
en | collecting water from surrounding soil, and rotting the 
roots. It is best to underdrain such soils before planting. If 
this cannot be done, itis best to plant such ground in the 
spring. The water objection is a fatal one for all planting in 
such ground.—Gardemer’s Monthly. 


Setting Out the Raspberry. Raspberry canes can be set 
out at any time. They should be planted three feet apart in 
the row and the rows three feet and a half apart. Cut down 
the canes to within six inches of the ground, and set firmly in 
the ground. We prefer a rather moist spot for them, and if in 
the shade a portion of the day, so much the better. They can 
be planted under fruit trees where scarcely anything else will 
grow, and the berry will be larger and finer. They like a cool, 
moigt soil, kept so by liberal mulching with leaves, light ma- 
nure, or any trash, and if a foot in depth it is an advantage. 
Nd&a day should be lost in pruning the canes in the old beds, 
and don’t be afraid you will lessen the crop by liberal cutting. 


Prevention of Garget. I never have any trouble from 
cak , no matter how fat the cow may be at the time of 
calving. [ keep the best cows that I can get, and find it the 
most profitable for my purpose to have them calve only once in 
eighteen months. I feed moderately on grain—generally oats 
and corn mixed, with the addition of roots du the winter— 
so that my cows, though they may milk down thin during the 
first six or eight months, will make up again in flesh before 
I dry them off. I never let them go dryj less than two 
months; three is better if it occurs in summer, and I always 
take away the grain as soon as they are dry, and sometimes 
before if they are too much inclined to milk. For two or 
three weeks before calving I keep them on a5) but laxa- 
tive diet—if in winter early eut hay or corn r and hay, 
few roots, but no straw. After calving give one pound of Ep- 
som salts, and a few hours after, a warm bran mash—scalding 
the bran with boiling water—commencing to feed a little h 
in twelve hours from calving and gradually increasing to full 
feed after two or three days. Since I have adopted this course 
I have had no trouble with the bag but what would readily 

id to a few - of hot water followed by dry rub- 
.—Cor. Stock Jour, 
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THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


4 HENRY LEONARD was born ia London, 1786. Born again 
in Nottingham, England, 1824. He with his family moved to 
America about 1848, residing nearly ali the time in Chatham, 
Mass., where he died Feb. 28, 1868, aged néarly 82 years. His 
end was triumphant and glorious. He was a Christian every 
day, and his conversation was ever about heaven and heavenly 
things. Consequently he was always cheerful and happy. He 
was powerfully awakened by the Holy Spirit of God while in 
his daily oequpation. God said to him “ My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man ;” and this conviction was deepened by 
reading the 477th Hymn in our Church Collection of Hymns. 
He became speechless, and unable to move for sometime, and 
was filled with dismay and horror in view of his lost condi- 
tion. After sometime had elapsed he reached his house, shat 
himself up in his closet, fell upon his knees and wrestled 
mightily with God in prayer until the Saviour appeared to par- 
don his sins and fill his soul with “righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost,” and from that hour he never faltered 
in the Christian eourse until summoned to rest and his home 
in heaven. He was punctual in his secret and family devo- 
tions. He strictly observed the holy Sabbath, and diligent] 

searched the Scriptures, with a punctual attendance upon ail 
the ordinances of God’s house; and this was the secret of his 
holy life and triumphant death. He seemed to have but one 
battle with Satan during his sickness of several weeks, when the 
adversary said, “‘ You think you are a child of God who is very 
good and merciful; now if ng are his child, how is it he 
allows you to suffer so terribly at this time?” He was stag- 
gered for a moment, and casting about for an answer, immedi- 
ately shouted at the top af his voice, “I’ve got the shield.” 
Faith in Jesus answered the question and dispersed the enemy, 
no more to molest him. In answering the question, “ How do 
you do, Father Leonard, this morning?” he would reply, “ all 
packed up, waiting for my Saviour to call me home.’ Tie was 
a kind husband for more than sixty years, an affectionate and 
Christian father, an obliging neighbor, a true patriot in his 
adopted country, and a consistent living member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. W. F. FarrineGTon. 

Chatham, April 1868. 
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GrorGE H. Hayes died in Livermore, Me., Feb. 10, aged 
78 years. For about = A ears he was a member of the M. E. 
Church in this place. ved the means of grace, and as 
long as health permitted he availed himself of tlfem. His suf- 
ferings were severe and protracted, but amid them all he could 
testify to the sufficiency of the Christian religion. His end 
was peace. We sincerely sympathize with the widow, and in- 
voke for her the rich blessings of Heaven. 
Livermore, Me., Ap FRANCIS GROVENOR. 


xton, Me., Feb. 1, 1868, aged 71 
years, 9 months, 19 days. Bro. Bangs has mn a member of 
the M. E. Church more than twenty-five years. He was one 
of our most quict cit‘zens, and a kind father. So quietly has 
he passed life’s journey that he had no enemies, but a large 
cirele of friends and relatives mourn his departure. His last 
sickness was very painful, yet hg bore it all without a murmur. 
His confidence in Christ as his Saviour was unshaken to the 
last, and he died as only the Christian dies, full of faith and 
joyful hope. Wo. H. Foster. 


SYPVANUS BACHELDOR died in Baldwin, Me., Feb. 3, 1868, 
aged 90 years und #-months, Four years ago his t side 
became paralyzed, which rendered him almost entirely help- 
less. From that time until his death he was a great sufferer. 
Up to that time he retained his mental and physical powers in 
an unusual di e, being able to labor daily in the field and 
garden, of which he took sole charge. Father Bacheldor died 
on the same farm where he was born, having been a resident 
of the town of Baldwin all his life excepting three years. Af- 
ter his return to Maine he was baptized and received into the 
M. E. Church in this place, by Rev. Benjamin Burnham, of the 
Maine Conference. Father Bacheldor was an every-day Chris- 
tian; known not so much by what he said (for he was a man 
of few words), as by whut he did. When his mental powers 
had so far failed that he hardly knew his friends, and was un- 
conscious of what was transpiring in th® world, his faith in 
Christ remained strong, his evidence of acceptance with God 


clear. H. CHASE. 
West Baldwin, March 2. 


EZEKIEL Banas died 








Joun Hatuorn died at Lodi, Ill, Feb. 2, aged 75 years. 
Father H. in early life gave his heart to Christ and his hand to 
the M. E. Church. For more than half a century he lived a 
devoted, consistent Christian. For forty-five years he rendered 
efficient service as a class leader; always engaged in and for 
the church, caring for its membership with paternal interest; 
he won the respect and love of all. He was emphatically a 
pillar in the church. Honored for his strict in ity, sterlin 
worth and sound judgment, he wasa valued adviser an 
friend. His wise counsels and earnest Christian labors, his 
zeal and interest are sadly missed, but our loss is his infinite 
.. His illness was protracted and extremely painful, yet 

e bore it with Christian fortitude and resignation. Dying, he 
declared his confidence in our Father’s promises, and affirmed 
that he stood on the solid Rock. Gro. W. Swirrt. 


HENRIETTE Dorotay ROLFE died in Rumford, Me. Feb. 21, 
aged 28 years. From her earliest childaood she was thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of piety, and at a very early 

united with the M. E. Church, being baptized by the Rev. 
Mr. Briggs, of the Maine Conference. She manifested untir- 
fhg zeal in favor of the glorious doctrine of the Trinity and 
the interests of true religion. Her literary acquirements were 
quite extensive, and she excelled as a teacher. Near the close 
of her life she expressed a wish that if it might please God 
she would desire that her health could be restored that she 
might be useful to society, but stjll was willing to bow in sub- 
mission to the will of her great Master. JOHN E. ROuFE. 


Mrs. ABBY THURSTON died in Rockland, Me., Feb. 7, aged 
41 years and 11 months. Mrs. Thurston has been connected with 
the Methodist Society in this place for many years, and all re- 

ted and fided in her as a Christian. She died confi- 
dently expecting a better life. 
Rockport, Me., Feb. 17. 











Wo. L. Brown. 


ApDpIE H. HAZeEn died in South Weare, N. H., Feb. 23, aged 
15 years. Sister Addie embraced Christ about five months 
before her death, and found that support and lation that 
the Saviour gives in sickness and death. She wascver patient 
and resigned through her long sickness. She talked of death 
With great composure. She was asked, how can you bear 
your sufferings so patiently? She replied, “ Jesus is with me 
all the time to help me.” She called the family to her bed and 
said to them, “ f want you to be and prepare to meet me 
in heaven.” Said she, “I am happy; I love Jesus and he 
loves me.” Addie was an amiable youth, a dutiful child, a 
lovely sister. but she has gone to her rest. 

East-Deering, N. H. 








8. 8. DupLEy. 


Miss Martita M. BEAN, daughter of William and Jane 


Bean, died in Sunapee, N. H., February 20, d 23 years. 
At the 


of 15 she gave her heart to God, and lived - 
tent Christian life, ” we 
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Business Letters Reeeived, to May 2. 
John W Bisbee—L B Bates—Mrs Ben) Bowles—W 
A Braman—Nathan H Bearse—A 4§ ‘eveland—M D | 
Herrick—J D King—A 8 Ladd—K N Meservey—G W 
Quereau—W J Robinzon— ¥ Ryde t—H B Sawyer—T W 
Thayer—B C Ward—T J Bonney—J B Bean—L K Cram 
J A a cue H James—J Scott--S 8 Sprague—W 
Ww ilk 








BOOK CON CERN NOTICES. 





A CALL FOR A LAY REPRESENTATION CON- 
VENTLON.—There will be a Convention of Methodist 
Episcopal Laymen at Chicago, Ill, commencing on 
Thursday, May 14, to consider the subject of a Repre- 
sentation of thre Laity in the General and Annual Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Our brethren generally are respectfully and urgently 

to come from all parts of New Englund and 
meet our brethren of the Middle States and of the 


| Great West, to comsult upon this most vital question of 


the Government of our Church; it ls to be not a dele- 
gated but a General Convention. All are invited to 
come who feel an interest on the subject. 

Half fare tickets can be purchased in Portland, Con- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE MINUTES | cord and Boston. Price of a for the excursion 


will be ready about May 8th, and will be forwarded at 
once to each preacher in charge. Gugie copies sent to | 
any address for 15 cents, May 7. 

MINUTES OF NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 
—They are now ready. 88 pages, 8vo. The most valu- | 
able issue of the Minutes we have ever had. Pack- 
ages for each church have been sent to the preacher in 
charge by express or mall. If more are wanted send 
soon. Single copies sent by mail to any address for 30 | 
cents. 

PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE MINUTES will 
be ready about Wednesday, April 29th. Packages will 
be sent to each preacher in charge by mall or express. 
If more are wanted send soon. 52 pages, 8vo. Single 
copies sent by mail for 20 cents to any address, 

April #. zt. 














Letters Rece ved from April 25 to May 2. 

HH Arnold, J Adams, A P Aiken, P H Andrew, 
A Anderson, A N Bodfish, 3 C Bassett, O M Boutwell 
2, J Bond, A F Baxter, A W Browne, M J Brewer, 
W R Burnham, N Best, Mt Bradley, C J Brown, 8 D 
Brown, E D Beard, ES Baldwin, D K Bannister, H 
8 Booth, J H Bennett, ay M Bean, L Booth, } 
Baylies, Py Babeock, J W F Barnes, W D Bridge, J | 
G Bi, Baxter, H W_ Boton, J Calderwood, B | 
Clifford, I W Crocker, © M Cousens, © H Chase, W 
W Cobb, H P Cushing, B F Corson, WI Cummings, 
N Culver, 8 F Cushman, K Clark, L PCu’hman, 5 P 
Colby, wo Capen, J F Cushman, A A Cobb, N Chep- 
man, H Chase, A A Cleveland, C Dewey, "James A 
Dean, L E Dunham, B Dimick, L Draper, W_L Dag- | 
gett 2, James A Dean, H D Davidson, dames W Day, | 
A D Dexter, E F Duren, HG Day, James  Dinee, li 
Eastman, W W Ellis, G F Eaton, J8 Fish, N_ Fisk, 
A Folsom, H F Forrest, James French, 8 L Flood, 
Jas W Fitch, Jolhu Gibson 2, F Grovenor, F T George 
2, 8 Graham, P Gates, A C Godfrey, A Gardner, John 
Gowan, D Holeam, J ¥ Hutchins, LL Hanscom, 
Hodgdon, A Howard, E L Hyde, C Hubbagl, J H 
Hitimes, © H Hanaford, W B Howard, E Huteh ninson, 

J A Hale, RG Harding, J Hillman, M D Herrick, W 
H Jones, Wm Johnston, B Judd, J E Joslin, R uN 
Johnson, 8 Jackson, D C Knowles, A L Kendall, C R 
Kennedy, 8 Kennison, M Ladiam, 8 W Larvey, © K 
Ladd, LM Learned, W Livesey, L Lufkin, C W Morse, 
Seth Martin, D K Merrill, R Mitchell, Ww D Malcom, 
N E Murray, Amos Merrill, WB Mitehe ann, 
H Montgomery, C C Mason, John — ason, 
4 J Perry, L Parker, C 8 Park, OH Pe Pack- 

ard, S Quimby. F Roberts, L M Russe! i W J Rob- 
inson, . 5 Richards, 8 Roy, 8 N Smith, K 
cae ier, AF Swift, JF Bheftield, E Scott, M L Stebbins, 

Pf at E L Staples, Wm H Starr, C D Stafford, 

ringer, J A Sherburne, F M Sherman, A Serib- 
an re Bont. DJ Smith, R Sanderson, R Smith, E A 
Thomas, J Thurston, A V Todd, J 8 
A Turner, John Veazey, E Ww Virgin 2, Ww, 
WH EH Williams, P 
Walker, G L Westgate 2, N W Wilder, J w Work, © 
M Winchester, D A Whedon, D aterman, A B 
Wheelor, O R Wilson, 8 C West, Geo Webber, L D 
Wardwell, H D Wood, W T Worth, F A Washburn. 

J.P. Mages, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 





A 
Vv inton, 
ilson, E c 


from Boston and Portland, $30. Also via New York 
| from Boston, $3: . — Lanes are good till the 20th of 
June. By or 


| Gen, c. Fisk, G. C. Cook, 
Hon. W. FGuiabeek, John V. Farwell, 
Col. ‘wm W. Ray, A. R. Seranton, 
W. 8. Carter, R. F. Gow, 

P. G. Gillette, W. P. Moss, Jr., 


Western Committee. 


Oliver Hort, Thomas L. wialeeeds” 
Cornelius Walsh, ragg Halsted. 
Stephen Crowell, . C. North, 
New York Committee. 
| Hon. Wm. Claflin, pene Snow, 
| B. Russell, P. Richardson, | 
Edward i. Dunn, aes Hull, 
po 4° Brown, Franklin Rand. 
n Speare, New England Committee. 


STEPHEN M. VAIL, Secretary. 


MARRIAGES. 


— _— ——— 


In this city, March 26, by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Oli- 
ver M. Winship. of Lexington, to Miss Samantha T. 
Drake, of Bos‘on. 

April 2, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, Nathaniel Whittier, 
to Miss Cynthia Beckler. 

April 27, by Rev. W. F. Mallalieu, Joseph W. Har- 
per, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Caroline M. 























| Hoston. youngest daughter of Hon. Jacob Sleeper, of 


.) 

April 28, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, Henry J. Griggs 
to S Catherine Myers, both of Arlington. 

Iu Somerville, April 19, by Rev. A. Gould, Carl Vic- 


|tor Clementson to Mrs Morgie Churchill, both of 


a 
In Chelse. Apett 8, ys | ye A. F. Herrick, Thomas 
H. Flinn, of Lynn, Jane Lamasney, of Chelsea ; 


April 26, Allen Bishop io tase. Henrietta Moon, all of 
helsea., 

In Watertown, pore | 22, ~t 4 ev. pana Richards, 
John Barnard to Mrs. 


In Provincetown, Mareh 31, by her. S. 8. Macreading, | # ® 


David A. Hoxie, of South Sandwich, to Miss Laura E 
Small, of Provincetown; April 3, L Joseph to Mrs. 
Mary Clorindus, both of Province’ 

In Provincetown, A pril 12, by “Rev. 8 . Leader, Peter 
Enos to Miss Constemee, both of P. 


~ DEATHS. 


In East Boston, been ll, Betsey G., wife of Rev. 
Benjamin F. Pease, aged 36 years and 4 months. 
In Warren, March 30, Henry Durant, aged 70 years. 
le a Christian and a member of eburch in 
1864, and henceforth till bis death continued in great 
and Increasing peace with God and man. 
— Southbridge, Mass., March 31, Bradford — - a, 
4. A Say member of the M.E. Church for 
nm years 
n Litchfield, = Age 15, Willie J. Magoon, aged 
8 care and 6 m 
a Westfield. ,--4 Island, March 1, Wesley W. 8. 
Hill, son of R. T. and Susan Hill, aged 20 months. A 
treasure in heaven. 





























BUSINESS NOTICES. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 

Rev. B. Otheman having taken a supernumerary 
relation at the late session of the N. E. Conference, 
has removed to Duxbury, Mase., which is now his Post 
Office Address. 

Rev. W. Richardson, Chelsea, Mass. 
Rev. A. F. Bailey, West Newbury, Mass, 
Rev. A. K. Howard, Townsend, Mass. 
Rev. R. Mitchell, Athol Depot, Mass. 
Rey. ¥. B. Tupper, Rockland, Me. 
Rev. D. A. Mack, Royalton, Vt. 
Rev. J. W. Spencer, Newport Centre, Vt. 
Rey. J. Hayes, Londonderry, N. H. 
Rev. D. Starks, Hampton, N. Y. 
Qu ARTE RLY ME ETINGS. 
READFIELD DISTRICT—FIRST QUARTER. 
wit Sewhege, 9, 10; Fayette, 16,17; Vienna, 23,24; 

V eld, 30, 3: 

frac ngfield, 6,7; Farmington, 12, eve.; Philli 
13, M4; “¢ < oy Hill, 20, 21; West New Portland, 
Solo 
uly W est Waterville, 4,5; Kendall's Mills, H, 12; 
Mercer, 18, 19; Stark's V illage, 25, 26. 

Ate Wayne, 1,2; Hallowell, 7, eve.; North Augus- 

. 8,9; Augusta, 10, eve.; Winthrop, i ,eve.; Kent's 
Hin 14, 16. 

N. B.—Several of the charges on the district | cee 
to take a collection for the delegates to the Gene 
Conference, Will the preachers see the ~ 
tions are taken tmumsediote 

The Estimating Committees are requested to attend 
to their duties prior to their First Quarterly Meetin » 
without fail. GRORGE WEBBER, P. 





GARDINER DiIsTRICT—FInst QUARTER. 
4 rtl—Mechanic Falls, 25, 26; Oxford, 27, 
May—Auburn, 2.3; North ‘Auburn, 4; North Pownal, 
%, ‘y] Lisbon, 16, 17; South Harrison, 23, 24; Naples, 


> a Norway, 6,7; Albany, 13,14; Gorham, 
N. H., 16; Bethel, 17; Newry, 20, 21; Rum mford, 27, 28. 

Jul; \—~Minot, 4, 5; Monmouth, ll, 12; Peru, 18, 19; 
Bowdoinham, 2s, 26; » 2; d, 28; 
Bath, 29; Brunswick, w». 

August—Ha -——. js 2. 

Monmouth, April 2 





A. SANDERSON. 


. 
NEW LONDON DisTRICT—FIRST QUARTHR. 
May—W esterty. 3, 3; Mystic, 3 P. M.; Mystic wy 

3, eve.; New London, 4; East Lyme, 5; Somers, 9. 
Hiazardville, 1, P. M.; Thom ae }0, eve.; to 
house Point. ll; Putnam, 16, i Thompson. 1 YN, 
P. M.; North Kann Ly i, ping 
son, 18, 104g, A. M.; East W stock, 18, Srenings 
Woodstock, 19, 104, A. M.; Eastford, 19, ene: 
lelsonvilie, 20; Baltic, 23, 4; Norwich Bors eee 
wings Willimantic, 2; Colchester, 29; East Wied 
Lm Haddam Neck, 31,P.M.; East Hampton, a 
P= enin, 
Jone aortiend, 1; Free Church, 6, 7; Greenville, 7, 
M.; Sachem Street, 7, evening; Main Street, 8 
Square Pond, 14, 4; Rockville, MM, evening; Willing- 
ton, 20,21; Staffordville, 21, P. M:; Stafford Springs, 


21, evening; Uncasville, 22. 
/ernon, Ct., April 20, P. T. Kenney, P. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY. ——— 


mee! at their rooms, 15 Cornhill, on ret: | hate 
May at 9 o'clock, 5 a Public ingeting at t 
Vernon mreh, at 3 P. Speakers: Rev. Messrs. 


Hunting ton of TiRA ‘McKenzie of Tr 
aud Townsend of Boston. at April 


FOR GENERAL CONFERENUVCE.—Persons Visiting 
the General Conference will be carried by the “ Previ- 
dence and New York Steamship Compeny " from Bos- 
ton to New York and return, for $5, from Frevt- 
dence and return, for $3. The boats leave at 5. 
that persons from Boston will take the 11 o'clock cui. 

Tieke ts may be obtained of J. P, Magee, No. 5 Corn- 





hill, Boston, or the undersigned, 71 Brook Street, Prov- 
jdenee, Jamzs A. DEAN, 





It 18 A TRUE SAYING, that one-half the world do 
not know how the other half live. Especially is this so 
in the case of Gone re — +- 
humors by Dr. . POLAND’s Humor ed 
ba SL know how AS who = <= I = live ‘at al 
ay 7 


Boots & SHoES.—$5,000 bankrupt stock just pur- 
chased, selling at retail at less than cost of manufac- 
ture. 8.8. OLTON, 108 Hanover St. May 3. 


Dickens A YOUNG MAN AGAIN.—See ie Photo- 
graph on his arrival in America, and when he Superted 
for old England. Chevalier’s Life for the Hair its 
work quickly; and it never fails where there is weak, 
= -out or grey hair. a yy “ Treatise ou 

air,” sent free b: , and given awa’ - ma 
) stores, Seun 4, tt M.D., 
Broadway, New York ?t. May os 


If 18 EVIDENT that when the nerve fuid is inactive 
the nervous system isto a considerable extent prostra- 
ted. To restore the fone of one and invigorate the 
other administer Dx. TURNER'S TICDOULOUREUX OR 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. The curative proper- 
ties of this medicine will remove Neuralgia, Nerve- 
ache, and every species of nervous debility. Apothe- 
caries have this medicine. Principal depot 120 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. Price $1 per pack by 


ASK your Groner. or! Dru ruggiet fora ben of ‘ar Mae- 
Ic CLEANSING CR ‘anufactured by J. PIKE 
& Co., 21 Milk Street t, "bean. Also dealers in Frunke, 
Umbrellas, Suspenders, Paper Collars, Patent Medi 
cines, &c. ly. “Oct. 24. 


“Buy Mz, AND ['LL DO you Goop.”—Dr. Lang 
Root and Herd Bitters in every instanee prove t 
motto true. They do good to every one who uses them 
for Jaundice, Headache, Costiveness, Liver Complaints, 
Humors, Impure or Bad Blood, General Debility, and 
all Bilious Diseases. Go. C. GOODWIN * Co., 
Boston, and all druggists. 1lét. March 19. 


Use HvuLw’s Bay Rum Soap, and none other. For 
saie by the principal Druggists. ly. May 1. 





THE MARKETS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1868, 

Cattle, 1477 ; Sheep and Lambs, 5291; ee, 2700 ; num- 

ber of Western Cattle, 1210; Eastern Cattle, ‘17; Work- 

ing Oxen and Northern Cattle, 150; Cattle left over from 

. > wee 

RICES. “Beet Cattle—Extra, $14.50 ty 00; first 

quality $13.00 @ 13.75; second iol 12.0; 

ird quality, $10.00 @'11.00 tne tor weight 
of Hides, Tallow and dre 

Sheared iste hog 











Hides—9 @ 9 
Tallow—7 @7 


The —y om sane West was larger than ft was 
last week. Prices have fallen off from 25 to 0 cents 
per hundred from our last quotations. The trade was 
active. The supply from Maine was light, and there 
was but a few Beeves among them. We have not heard 
of any Beeves being sold fortore than 15}gc. @ B., and 
but a few at that price. 


Working Oren — The oor 5 = wes light. 
and there is not so man nen’ ee re wis last 
wok. We quotes sales at 7 ‘an $310. There 
is eno in for the demand. are asking from 

r 


$17 pe r. 
‘lich pod eet a yy yng 100; ou, 02 
75; po Cows $45 —- The price of 
‘ows depends altoget the fancy of the pur- 
chaser. re is buta few I xtra Cows in Market. 


Sheep and Lambs—There was a su from the 
wes, mostly on Commission. 8, 5, ne 
The trade for Sheep and Lambs was not v 
activ e, oa prices remain about the same as they were 
wee 


Swine — There is but a few Pigs in Market. 
Prices: wholesale, 93, a l0c. seme ute att => 


Fat hogs: 2642 at Mar et. -% 


INSIDE PANBULL nana ma MARKET. 














PROVISIONS. 7 ace sp ® 
Sweet Potato 
f, fresh, uM @ # Do. 1 50 
= an hn 18 — iH 
‘ 16 18 nam 10 
Pork, fresh,” 16 @ 18 en Squ »” 10 
Hams, Boston, 4 > iBone 37 
Lamb, ® ar, 20 @4 0 1 50 
ba ve 16 2% meet reateey ont, % 
u 
weg Sh 2 ; 4 Chestnuts t, r 50 
«9d 43 @ 47 (Cranberries, Su, 3 
Cheese,”  @ 2 [Dried — % 
dos, x: ito in cans, Hy 
POULTRY. aes Sa 
g Pigs, 18 00 00@e 00 
Chickens, 30 a7 Oranaes, M 
Old Fowls, b, 2 @ 30 doz, ) 
Turkeys, @ B 7 33 (Lemons, ¥ doz, 0 
Due hs rr. 
Geese, hp ph « 00 ‘Teabese, DB, 00 
Quail, = 1 i Hy Pears, peck % 
ach 00 » 50 
Vartridee a 00 Catawba / he 00 
nae ae = w . 
1 ‘ay, 
Beets. pk co Oba” 1 s5@n 45 
Onions, 1 50 ra 
Tarnips, pk, F leten” a ees ad 
Caulifowsrs, ea, 00 e 100 Bea, 1L@1%3 





Money on call has been in active request, partially on 
account of the difficulty of disposing of New York 
funds, and 6 per cent. has been freely paid for accom- 
modation. Discounts are steady at 7 to 8 per cent. 

In New York money is quiet and easy at 6@7 per 
cent. on call. 

Cotton — Ordinary at 28c; good ordinary at BK @ 
29c; low middling, 30}gc; middling, 3234 @ 33e; good 
middling, 33\¢c P b. 

Flour—We quote Western superfine at $9.25 @ $9.75; 





mail, two postage stamps extra. It. May 7. 
Usk RENNk’s PALIN KILLING MAGIC O1L.—“It works 
Uke a charm.” tf. duly 18. 


S. CurnrtzeR & Co., % ieeows Street, are sell- 
Uy hm Cloaks, Shawls, Balmorals, Thibets, Alpacas, 
Cottons, oe at pine reduced Setoes, 


THE GREAT PURseny=R or HEALTH.—Tarrant’s 
Aperient can alwa 8 be relied u upon 
as a na eae speedy and positive cure in all 





of ja, Heart-burn, Sick 
Headache. Myre ver Com- 
plaint, ue atulency, Fullmess of Y Blood. and 
all Inflammato cmiplatats where a tle, cooling 
cathartic is req says the Chemist, so says the 
Physician, so so taps the great American Public of the 
Nineteenth Centa 


eed ye them not without a bottle in the house. 

Before Ife is iinpertted, deal yo hie pines = the ——- 

toms, remember that the sl 

day may become an obstinate a a pty = 
morrow 


Manufactured bog Sd the sole -Epegtotens, TARRANT 

3 Co., Wholesale and 

Warren n Streets, New York. _ by all Druggists. 
y 


TO FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND. a ameter 
calls your ete to a new Fertilizer nn i oll 





Lodi Manuufactu 
Bones and on ‘ot ew York City 


which is an po — different article —- 
eee made in be 

© of the old kind, fine as en tae 
impurities, and is as strong and efivctive as any super- 
phosphate ‘in market, although sold for only per ton 
delivered in Boston. 

This article has o only been used one season. ye its 
pny 2 have astonis erase asvert who oe tried it, 


Ss bremerechang eotame 
ol a 
) vaya LS Days to Two Weeks earlier. 


This maker it by far the cheapest and most preferable 
—- in market. 
pamphiet and further ifpemotion conty to 
n 
ew York Packet 
123 Commercial St., Boston. 


CoLeaTE & Co.'s Fr: pm ty—tee per. 
ed by skilled workmen = coe, 

Chown asthe #TANDAND © cates leben” 

Sold everywhere, ly. June 5. 


is Double the 
from coarse 


Mareh5. 13t. 19& 


extras, $10.25 @ $11 ; medium do. $11 @ 12; good 
and choice Ohio, Indiana and Genesee $13.00 @ 14.75; 
Illinois and St. Louls $14.00 @ 16.50, as to quality; 
Michigan white wheats $14.00 @ 14.50, with a few choice 
brands at $14.75 per bbl. Boston City Mills is selling 
at 11.00 @ 16.00 per bbl., and Lawrence Mills $13.0 @ 
15.0 for second and first qualities. 

Sugar—Refined sugars are selling at 1634 @ lé4¢c for 
crushed, powdered and granulated, and 144 @ 1c 
for coffee crushed. 








AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 
R THE RENOVATION OF THE HAIR. 
The Great Desideratum of the Age. A dressing 
whi@h is at once agreeable, healthy, and effectual for 
preserving the hair. 

Faded or gray hair is soon rgytored to its original 
color and the gloss and freshness of youth. Thin hair 
is thickened, falling hair checked, and baldness often, 
though not always, cured by its use. Nothing can re- 





100 | store the hair where the follicles are destroyed, or the 


glands atrophied and decayed; but such as remain can 
be saved for usefylness by this application. Instead of 
fouling the hair with a pasty sediment, it will keep it 
Blof | clean and vigorous. Its occasional use will prevent the | § 


stances which make some preparations 
injurious to the hair, the Vicor can only benefit but 
not harm it. If wanted merely for 
A Hair Dressing, 
nothing else can be found so desirable. Containing 
neither oll nor dye, it does not sofl white cambric, and 
yet lasts longer on the hair, giving !t a rich glossy lustre 
and a grateful perfume. 
PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Practical and Analytical 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Prick, .... » $140, 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Sept 19 . eowly 





$10 a Day for all.—Stencil T . Sam- 





ples free, Address A FULLAM, 
Pat ipa 





THE REVIVALIST, 

By JOSEPH HILLMAN, Troy, N. ¥. 
ar NEW HYMN and CHORUS BOon. 
for Social and Revival Meetings—Gems of Sa- 
. designed for the Closet, the Tyniy. the 
Sunday chool, the Prayer, Class, or Conference 
Meeting, as well as the ival. It contains about 
Cho.ce Hymns, and 220 Soul-stiring Choruses, set 
) — ae ga cs 


8: pom rint: co 
Paper “oun fin - The ‘Ancient mat Melodies as 
originally -~ AF <a  mantilased. 
The Pastor will find it of great value in his social 
meetings. 
e Leader will find it just what he needs to 
improve the class meeting. 
The Puagmes Band will find it almost indis- 
pensable in revival work. 
The Sunday School wil! find in it a great va- 
_Thety of old as well as new Melodies. 
Family Devotions will be much improved 
by its use, 
For Private Devotion, it is a valuable assis- 


taut. 
Every Church should be well supplied for social 
meetings. 


appropriate Tunes. 


Price $1 per copy; or, $10 per dozen. 
ogee ows sent by mail, tage A upon receipt of $1.00. 


te e ist booksellers enerely. and the 
publisher, JOSEPH HILLMAN, oY, N. Y. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, No. 5 CornnILt, Boston. 
May 7 Bt 


Specimen 





SIXTY YEARS ! 


Fo® over Sixty Years, DR. 8. O. RICHARSON’S 

SHERRY WINE BITTERS have been used by the 
public to correct morbid and inactive functions of the 
buman system. It promotes healthy gastric secretions, 
corrects Liver derangement, relieves COSTIV ENESS 








and Rh 4 i cures Jaundice, Loss of Ap- 
petite, Kidney Complaints, Weak Back, Dizziness, Lan- 
guor, Dyspepsia, and its att t sy Its val- 


uable tonic and strengthening properties will invigorate 
the convalescent, cleanse the Blood from Humors, and 
will afford comfort and relief to the aged by stimulating 
the constitution to resist its impending infirmities.— 
Thousands of the venerable population of New England 
are sustained in health, their life prolonged, to enjoy 


. | Vigorous and happy old age, by the use of Dr. Ricn- 


ARDSON'’S SHERRY WINE BITTERS. 

The HERBS can be obtained separately, and may be 
prepared in smal] quantities, in water, or with wine or 
spirit. Price 50 cents per package. 


Office, 51 Hanover Street, Boston, and sold by Apoth- © 


ecaries and Druggists. ; P6teow May7 


EMRES pT haste enter hear 





aed Book, How to W: ‘ow to Talk, 
to Behay 8 How to do 58. oe vo bem- 
ple copy, a =. on 8. R. Bo EL 4) 
x .¥. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
pte Reputation this excellent medicine en- 
ay ae ‘marvelous Iuveterat euros, mney of which are 
— re the system seemed saturated with corrup- 


#3 


tion, i been purified and cured by it. Serofulous - 
affections and disorders, which 


§ 


were aggravated 
scrofulous contamination — S ba af- 
have been 


~ * 
adically cured in such great — 


bers in ane ove section of the country, that 
— scarcely to be informed of its virtues or 


“Serofulous poison is one of the most destructive 


enemies of our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt 
t the organism undermines the constitution, 
and of enfeebling or fatal diseases, 
by exciting a suspicion of its > 
favorable occasion, rapidly deve 
into one or other of hideous forms, the 
fg I S among the vitals. In the latter, tuber- 


be deposited in lw 
heart 0 rf tumors formed in the liver, or it shows 
by erw noe on ee skin, or foul ulcera- 
. Hence the 


y 


immediate relief. and, at cure, the aye of 
his SARSAPARILLA. ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE, ROSE, or 
LRYSIPELAS, Sart Rw SCALD 














in the more conce: 
Hizant DISEASE, Firs, Ericersy, NevnaLota, and 
various vues affections of the muscular and 


rvous system 
UERCURIAL ‘Drexases are cured by it, ny a 
wh. ea 5 ty 4 
% continued use 
medicine will a the oo. 
ly cured by its 


ultimate! 
for jack ay ey yr Minute Directions 
our Almanac, su; 
Ruscmarisn aoe ond Sore. , when caused by ac- 
culations of cx os als com 
ae PLAINTS, TORPIDITY 
cox Soe 





GESTION or ATION of the LIVER, an 
JAUNDICE, when often do, from the rank- 
ling SARSAPARILLA is a 





for the a and vigor of the system. 
who are LANGUID and = ENT, 
SLEEPLESS, and troubled with NERVOUS APPREHEN- 

—~ or FEARS, or any of the affections matic ° 


sympto 
relief, and con-.@ 


bt evidence of tas restecdliine coe upon trial. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, Mass., 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 


Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
May 7 9weop 





RINK’S ORGAN SCHOOL 


CAREFULLY REVISED; with the Gun- 
MAN By ~-F and TERMS Translated in’ 


GWORM, SORER EYES, SORE Ears, and other i 
ions forms of oaneneee 
ed DY#PEPsia, Dnorer, . 


ULCERATIONS are © 


, 
‘ 


. 


yy 

rh | W. T. Best. new and 

valuable edition of the most Soll povtomene 
z of for the of a correct — 
— ao tote ee the instru- 
prem Cy Masted, po ; 

ON 00..Pu 
May 7 iN STREET. 





Ladies and Gentlemen | Bmployed. 
res Pmt an yn 
ON TA 3 cents. 


a HANSON LANG, 
April 0 P4t  % Columbia St. N. Y. City. 


MINERAL DROPS. 
Ornce SPRINGS. Natures < im 
ous, Scrofulous, Cutaneous 
Af COMP TRY TAM 


April 30 





WARD , Agent, 
in Street, New York, 





and Kidney Diseases, ee, 





asm oa e. 


~; 


~~ =. 4244648 Awe oe. 


COoOrPmenwreeee fe Wownmaee 


e- 


ecenctw 


LB 


Bsevrowrmerenrerved 


per 





Z ION’S HERALD. 





=. 





FASHIONABLE STATIONERY. 
SENT BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


WN ESSRS. J. E. TILTON &:C€O., Boston, 

a Mass., will send by mail, post-paid, a handsome 

Box of assorted fashionable Note Papers, with Envel- 

opes to match, stamped with any initial desired, to the 

address of any one remitting to them one doliar. In 

sending, write the initial desired clear and plain. 
May7 4t 





SYMMES’ CATARRH RECIPE & MEDICINE. 
THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE 


FOR 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


AND 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
IT COSTS ONE DOLLAR. 
T ELIEF in a few days—Cure in a few 
never fails. Its success is astonishi 
medical talent of the age. ‘ertificat 
and a full explanation, sent free to any one on receipt 
of their address. edicine and | aaaiee is sent free 
per mali 3 ) aay 8 address, on vg abe f $i. Address 
- ;* P. SYMMES, 15245 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
‘ay 


Pst 
TRUNKS! 
TRUNKS!! 


SOLE LEATHER VALISES AND LADIES’ SHOP- 
PING BaGs. 
A _gond assortment of HATS and CAPS selling cheap 


at 3 Dock Square 
May7 8 G. W. CUTTER & CO. 


WANTED, 


DARTIES with a few hundred dollars ca 
ital to take exclusive State Rights of in a 1S 
“Most Wonderful Work of Art ever Published 
which will return the largest profit ever offered on pos 
publication, 

Has been issued only a few weeks, and wherever in- 
troduc:d has realized a greater sale than any work 
ever canv A rare epee by 
Letters Patent, hence without competitio 

U nqualified!y endorsed by the Bishops ont Ministers 
of the M. E urch 

None but those who can furnish first class references 
need address for yao 


weeks. it 
the best 











METHOD! ST C. P. ASSOCIATION, 
. 35 NortTu TENTH STKEE ET, 
ay7 2t PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 





CONSUMPTION NOT INCURABLE. 


HE BEY. WM. HARRISON, late a 

rv of the Black River Annual Conference. 
Sp been entirely cured msm 

yg Le his 


Central teal Mew York, daring the 
ministered, with most ex’ 
remedy to more than 10,000 
various stages of 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS AND CATARRH. 


A Most Extraordinary Case! 

The following statement of a most extraordinary 
case ought to convince the most skeptical of the efficacy 
and power of this most remarkable remedy for lung 
diseases: 

Buclid, N. ¥., Jan. 2, 1867, 

Rev. W. HARRISON, Dear Sir:—For the sake of the 





vast numbers of pom re of our su dying 
with nny dire lend, _ 
(trusting they may be doy read ni these 

to ota dies and “ be healed") 1 
offer this merits 0) 
your ——— 


For many years ears I was troubled with a whiel 
finally "culinated im asettled cough. My lungs ha 
several 8) = of <r bleeding, and soon became 
very bad - x. I faithfully used one ne kind after 
another ieee advertised nostrums, and at differ- 
ent times took a from some of the best physi- 


cians in our section, but instead of receiving any per- 
manent benefit I pat ba to grow worse. wa 
evidentl: ae J into a hel line. 1 sufferec 


ae eal == the hater sone feankered sore “throat, coldies 


nt capenne 
tion was a 
life) re 


aren Bo terrinly. of consump- 
muy reached. With ith butt little th hepe (01 
March Ist, 


commenced using 
poy) eo ae 


of the follow: 
come a WELL man. This w was two ye 


. 


Holly, Oakland C Co., Mich., Jan. 10, 1868. 
Dr. R. E. Gurwen & Co. Gentlemen:—I wish te 
express my sincere thanks to you for the great benefit 
Rey. Mr. Harrison's Consumptivive Remedy has “oes 
for me. In the Spring of I took a severe o ones ® 
<osteuee for it, but to no effect; my case bec 


more rous, atte with a severe cong co- 
pious, e ration, seas dreadful it sweats. I be- 
came much ay the best pat pe of owe place 
were in "and sto ty - of my re- 
pe si r me. pro- 
toe preserving ‘ond 
cond live b but a ost time. At this period 
itate of New came to visit me, 
<a as he had Soy in a like si 
from ex] le recom your invajuable 
ss: it was soon procured, and I am happ: 


felal ef- 
agen bene! 
porary ona by the time I had taken four packages I a 
positive Iwasa well man. I desire this statement 
re the in order that all those w we 
fimilarly afflicted may be relieved. 
'L. F. WISEMAN. 
We have many testimonials of most positive charac- 
ter, from — le parties who have been cured by the 
“use of this medici By permission we refer to the 
following uation, namely: 


. J. B. youd Pet - Y. 
Rot John John B. Foote. Es Home, 
Rev. Josiah aL 


Holmes, 
Rev. . W. B. Joice, 
Rev. L. L. A 
Rev. Silas Ball, G. W. 
Rey. J. W. Coo} 
Rev. Robert Fl 
Rev. 


There is no 0 no mineral or poisonous drugs in 
this medicine. Me NY quackery, no humbug. 


§2~ For full particulars, send to us for Circulars. 


kage = of two bottles—30 oz.—and 2 
vnc ed | ame — with care, and — to 
any <r cupasee. age comes by ex- 

"88 fo! c asa si . In 
aie ses Samp eve caer 
CASH WITH ORDERS. 
ginate Package - 

DR. R. E. Aiiged & CO., Sole Sis 
No. 72 James Stree opposite ite Post me 
Aug 8 eoply Onziwa Co., 





A METHODIST NEIGHBOR 9 
HALF HOUR'S RIDE FROM BOSTON. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAT 
™ COMPANY © 
OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
AT PAR, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
HE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY are building a railroad from Omah;:, 
onthe Missouri River, West, to connect with the Cen- 
tral Pacific of California, building from Sacramentec, 
East, and these roads, when completed, will be THE 
ONLY GRAND RAILROAD BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC COASTS. 
The Union Pacific Company have already 
COMPLETED 550 MILES, 
and trains are now running over the highest point ct 
the Rocky Mountains that will be traversed by the linc. 
The Company will have a much larger force employ: d 
this year than ever before, and it is expected that bc - 


tween 

800 AND 900 MILES 
will be in operation during 1868, There seems to be no 
reasonable doubt that the 1,721 miles between Omaha 
and Sacramento will be finished in 1870. 

The means provided for the construction of this Great 
National Work are ample. The United States gran‘s 
its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from $16,000 to 
$18,000 per mile, for which it takes a ‘second lien as se- 
curity, and receives payment to a large, if not to the ful! 
extent of its claim in services. These Bonds are issucd 
1s each twenty-mile section is finished, and after it hes 
yeen examined by United States Commissioners and 
pronounced to be in all respects a first-class road, thor- 
oughly supplied with depots, repair shops, stations, and 
all the necessary rolling stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 
acres of land along the line to the mile, which will be a 
source of large revenue to the Company. 

The Company is also permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue of the 

yovernment and no more. Hon. E. D. Morgan and 
Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, 
ind deliver the Bonds to the Company only as the work 
progresses, so that they always represent an actual and 
oroductive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is One Hun- 
ired Million Dollars, of which over eight and one-half 
millions have been paid in upon the work already done. 

Contracts for the construction of 914 miles west from 
Omaha, comprising much of the most difficult moun- 
tain work, have been made with responsible parties at 
the average rate of sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight 
lollars ($68,058) per mile. This price includes all nec- 
essary car shops, depots, stations, and all other inci- 
lental bulldi and also } , bag- 
gage, and freight cars, and other requisite rolling stock, 
to an amount that shal not be less than $7,500 per 
nile. 

It is net doubted that when the road is completed the 
"hrough traffic of the only line connecting the Atlantic 
ind Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, 
ts there will be no competition, it can always be done 
it profitable rates, and 
The Earnings from Local or Way Business are now 

Three Times the Interest on their Bonds. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, 
nfact, A GOVERNMENT WORK, built under the 
supervision of Government officers, ard to a large ex- 
‘ent with Government money, and that its bonds are 
‘ssued under Government direction. It is belived that 
10 similar security is so carefully guarded, and certain- 
‘y no other is based upon alarger or more valuable 
wroperty. 

The Union Pacific Bonds are for $1,000 each, and have 
coupons attached. They have thirty years to run, and 
‘ear annual Interest, payable on the first days of Janu- 
wy and duly at the Company's Office in the City of New 
York, at the rate of Six per cent. in gold. The Princi- 
pal is payable in gold at maturity. 

At the present rate of gold, these bonds pay an an- 
aual income on their cost of 

NEARLY NINE PER CENT., 


AND 17 JS BELIEVED THAT THEY WILL 
SOON BE AT A PREMIUM. 

The Company have but a very limited supply of their 
Bonds remaining on hand—but it is expected that the 
first installment of the New Bonds to be issued on that 
portion of the road to be completed this year, will be 
ready in May. 

Any subscriptions accepted to a greater amount than 
can be filled from Bonds now in the Company’s posses- 
sion, will be supplied from the New Bonds in the order 
in which they are received. 

The Company reserve the right to advance the price 
of their bonds to a rate above par at any time, and will 
not fill any orders or receive any subscriptions on which 
the money has not been actually paid at the Company's 
office before the time of such advance. 

Parties subscribing will remit the par value of the 
bonds and the accrued {pterest in currency at the rate 
of six per cent. per annfim, from the date on which the 
last coupon was paid. 

Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 
MATTHEW BOLLEs & Co., 90 ete Street, 
BREWSTER, SWEET 4 Co., p Stest, 
Cc. E. FULLER & Co., 


ie Bere 
TOWER. Gippixcs * TORREY, 3° ‘State Street, 
STONE NER, 28 State Stree 





PAGE, RICHARDSON & Co., Tit Stat Date t Strest, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND set L, BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 





FoGG Bro’s & BATES, 20 Congress Street, 
Krpa COTT & BENNETT, 8 State Birect, 
Joun E. M. Gnas, 5 Devonshire Street, 

And in New York 


At the Company's Office, 20 Nassau Street, 
AND BY 
John J, Cisco’ & Son, Bankers, 59.Wall St., 


And by the Company's advertised Agents” throughout 
the United States. 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds 
par in New York, and the Bonds will be sent free of 
charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
tocal agents, will look to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1868 has just been 

blished by the Company, giving fuller infor:nation 
than is possible in an advertisement, respecting the 
Progress of the Work, the Resources of the Country 
traversed by the Road, the Means for Construction, 
and the Value of the Bonds, which will be sent free on 
application at the Company’s office, or to any of the 
advertised age1 








JOHN J, CISOO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 30, 1868, sd 








— 





WASHING MACHINES 


— AND — 
CLOTHES WRINGEBRS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 





ORANGE JuDD, 
INSON, 


SoLon Ros- 
Mrs. 


REY. Bisnor Scort, 

REY. Hznry WARD BEECHER, 

LAURA E. LYMAN, Pror. E. L. 
YOuMANS, 

And thousands of others will tell eee et Pag’ 3 | ‘8 

(ctcame tight) WASHING MACHINE, and the UNI- 

ERSAL CLOTHE S WRINGER area -¥, ‘snccess, 


and save their cost a* clothing every year, besides 
saving more than half the TIME and LABOR of washing. 


Recommended by the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, N. E. FARMER, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Zion's HERALD, 
and many other of the religious and agricultnral 

papers. 


Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra Wringer, $9. 
and we will forward either or both machines, free of 
freight, to places where no one is selling, and so sure 
are we that they will be liked, that we agree to refund 
the money if any one wishes to return the machine, free 
of freight, after a month's trial according to directions. 

[ange discount to canvassers and the trade every- 
where. 


Send for a circular. 
GEORGE H. HOOD, General Agent, 
97 WATER STREET, Boston. 





P, S.—Wringers of all kinds Repaired. 
April 30 Evrow 1st 


L. A. ELLIOT, BOSTON, 
AS the largest variety of Engrevings 


Chromos, &c., to be found in the — 
E4t April 
ENEELY’S WEST TROY BELL 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, &c., made 


close stamp for Catalogue. 
FOUNDERY, 
of genuine ——, Sunt and Tin) mounted with 











BELLS! 
M 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1826.) 


[mproved Patented — , and warranted. Or- 
ders a ssed to the undersigned, or 
to our Gene ts, FAIRBANKS & Co, (SCALE 


WAREHOUSE), 252 BROADWAY, NEW York, will have 
prompt attention, and an illus catalogue 
free, upon application. 


E. A. & G. R. MENFELY. 
Feb 6 ly Wes 


T TROY, N. Y. 
AT THE WELL-KNOWN ‘‘CARPET STAND,” 
136 HANOVER STREET, 
AND 


78 & 80 UNION STREET, 


AN BE FOUND AN ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


CARPETING S, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW SHADES, 
On the most favorable terms, 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
t@” Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
Buildings. Est April 2 


OLD DR. JOB SWEET’S 


(The Great Natural Bonesetter’s,) 
HEALING SALVE 


A STONISHES every one that uses it, by 
its wonderful cures of Burns, Felons, Breeding 
Sores, Boils, Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, Old Sores, 
Itch, Sore Nipples, Piles, and Sores of every kind. All 
Druggists sell it. 
WM. A. PEASE & CO., New Bédford, Proprietors. 
WEEKS & POTTER, and RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
Boston, Mass., Agents. P3mos April 30 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption 


RY the old and well known VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, approved and used by 
our oldest and best phy sicians and families for fort 
a rage Get the genuine. REED, CUTLER ‘ 
ists, BOSTON, Proprietors. 
April Pit 














DR. JOB SWEET’S 


(The Great Natural Bonesetter’s,) | 
STRENGTHENING BITTERS, 
‘PHE Great Blood Purifier and Regulator, 


cures Dyspepsia, J lice, Liver Comp 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Bilious Disorders, 
Summer Complaints, Nervous Affections, Weakness, 
General Debility, &c. As a Spring Medicine they are 
unsurpassed. 
Sold by all druggists and dealers in dici 





éentin DIGHTON 
FURNACE COMPANY. 


ANUFACTURERS of WrovuGut IRON 
TUBES, for Steam, Wate: and Gas, Cooking and 
Parlor droves Lag Nyy and 
96 & 98 North Street, 
MANUFACTORY AT NORTH DIGHTON. 
April 9 6mos 





THE NEW SPEAKERS, 


By JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER 
FoR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


Crown Oetavo, 623 pages, finely printed and bound. 
Price $2.50. 


THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER 


For PRIMARY OOLS AND FAMILIES. 


160 pages, 16mo, illustrated, and handsomely bound in 
cloth. Price 65 cents. 


HESE are the newest and best SPEAKERS 
yet published. The extracts from recent produe- 
tions, making about one hundred, are now for the first 
time presented in a Speaker, and lly 
themselves ts the patriotic youth of the country. The 
high reputation of the author is a guarantee of the ex- 
it and ful of the work, and the publishers 
»elieve that in attractiveness of form and style in 
manufacture they are not equalled by any similar pub- 
lication at the present time. 


“A work of unqualified excellence, just the book 
needed by every student of declamation. 


Pror. Lewis B. MONROE, 
Director of Vocal Culture of Public Schools of Boston. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 
‘BAGGART & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
For sale by all Booksellers. Boston. 
April 16 at 


J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
CARPETINGS. 


HEAVY ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


— AND — 
“ENGLISH PALATINE TWILLS,” 


Fo Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, with 
Stairs to match. 

Also, a full assortment of American Carpets, at 
greatly reduced prices. 10 and 16 SUMMER, corner of 
WASHINGTON STREET. 4t April 23 


AGENTS WANTED 
—FOR— 


“MANSFIELD’S LIFE OF GRANT,” 
IN ENGLISH AND —y 

REAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 

to sell the “ Popular ones Authentic iA of U.8. 

GRANT.” with Steel Plates and from the able 

pen of Hon. E. D. Mansfield, whese Saamary of education 














close stady of history, long experience as editer # 
suthor, and rental and graphic style, render bis 
book of absorbing 4 int authenticity. His 


and 
reputation ptm fe will Nselt the k wherever offered. 
Aveneeuse for territory west of Indiana will a 
R. G LAMBERT, Bloomington, Ill. 4l/ others to Jeate 
publishers, R.W.CA LL & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
April 23 4t 





THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


For SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


BRADBURY’'S 


FRESH LAURELS, in n paper, $25 per 100; board, $30. 
NEW GOLDEN CHA 
yf par SHO OWER, ret 





LDEN CENSER, bad ed 
CLARIONA $0 per, 100 copies. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, $75 


¢#~ Fresu LAURELS and CLARIONA are Mr. BRAD- 
BURY’S latest works. 

Mr. BRADBURY's Book 
satisfaction. Schools that 
get one of the above. 

Specimen Ms iy sent, f Gortpeld, bet receipt of price. 


(Successors aS WILLIAM Buabicay,) 
425 Broome + New York, 
April 16 4t 


HOMEOPATHIC TREATMENT FOR 
FAMILIES. 
BYE® Family should have a case of 
Homeopathic Medicine, Its simples directions 


and inviting su Piks, are so indispensable for - 
dren, and so uently meet the wants of those o! 


wherever used, give entire 
ave never had them uld 





these Game oS 
health is tncontestable. Xo. tantly havin ours, en- 
joyed their benefits would them. Hum- 
PHREY’S HOMEOPATHIC _—— are prepared ex- 
pressly to meet the wants of families. y are sim- 
le, eta —_ and reliable, YP their value mae 

m con y an Ty mp oe ears. 

full case aby 35 large vials and Book of Directions with 





WEEKS & POTTER, and RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
Boston, Agents. Pi2t April 30 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


R HOWLAND’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
+ peng AE A orn, AE ea Fe MAN. 
n aecura' story 01 itary v r. 
One large octavo vol. ‘of 850 pa pages, finely illustpted. 
agus will find this the Book to sell at the present 
tim au ti ree comeneiee ven. We employ no 
Agents, and offer ex inducements to can- 
ats Agents will see the a dvamtage of Goats di- 
rectly with the ishers. For circulars and terms, 
ae SY B. BURR & > ae Publishers, Hartford, Ct. 
Apri 








SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


og. LE E’S ENAMEL COMPLEXION 
'WDERS—New, elegant and perament. Un- 





ay for the toilet or the nursery. Price 50 cents. 
STIKOS, on BOGLE'S MYSTIC HAIR TINT.— 
boyances oo. . Xo washing. preparation. All an- 
-fashioned hair eo avoided. ice 
hand v1." Small trial botiles 50 cents le’s 
tee . for dressing thehair, his Electric Hair 

Dye, and and Hair Work, sur, others, 

202 Wi t, in. 
April 4 


every disease ry a ome oe pene 
tice, is sent to oe Ten Do lars. 
Address HUM Y's SPECIF HOMCLOPATH: 


Ic MEDICINE CO., 2 BroapwaY, New York. 
Send for our Almanac. P3m April 2 





Cancer, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
IVER COMPLAINT, Rheumat'sm, Neu- 
ralgia, &c., CURED. A Book of 100 pages, sent 
free to invalids. Address R. GREENE, M.D., No. 10 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
April 30 Pat 


PHILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 
87 UNION SQUARE, Broapway, N. Y. 
‘W HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
IN 





Smith's Unrivaled American Organs. 
Also, Superior Pianos, and Publishers of 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 

N. B— We will rent our Orggns by the month, letting 
the rent pay for them. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
April 39 P3mos 





